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$400,000,000 


MR.  POULTRYMAN.— Uncle  Sam  says  the  annual  Egg 
crop  is  worth  $400,000,000 !  and  that  the  value  of  Poul- 
try and  Eggs  produced  last  year  exceeds  $700,000,000 ! ! 
Did  you  get  your  share  of  this  money?  If  not,  why  not? 

Milo  M.  Hastings,  until  recently  the  COMMERCIAL  POULTRY  EXPERT 
FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  GO VERNMENT,  has  written  a  poultry  Book :  "The 
Dollar  Hen."  This  book  Is  a  complete,  thorough,  and  concise  work  of  222 
pages,  containing  106,000  words,  also  several  charts,  maps,  etc.  The  purpose  of 
this  book  is  to  tell  the  reader— 

How  to  MAKE  Money  Raising  Poultry 

and  NOT  HOW  TO  LOSE  IT 

"The  Dollar  Hen"  is  not  a  boom  poultry-book.  It  tells  as  much  about 
what  NOT  TO  DO  as  what  TO  DO.  It  thoroughly  discusses  every  phase  of  the 
poultry  business  and  tells  how  money  can  be  make  or  may  be  1  ost.  It  gives  a 
full  account  of  all  methods  and  systems  of  poultry-raising  as  taught  by  private 
individuals.  Mr.  Hastings  does  not  advocate  complicated  and  expensive  meth- 
ods; in  fact,  he  found  such  to  be  universal  money-losers. 

As  a  Government  Expert 

As  a  Government  Expert  Mr.  Hastings  investigated  all  the  various  pri- 
vate systems,  patent  feeds,  and  so-called  poultry  secrets.  He  visited  the  great 
successful  poultry-farming  districts  of  Petaluma,  Little  Compton,  Watertown, 
the  South  Shore,  and  other  regions— some  wholly  unknown  to  the  poultry  press 
—and  gathered  from  all  these  sources  the  best  ideas  and  most  profitable  prac- 
tices. From  his  long  practical  experience  on  farm,  poultry-plant,  with  State 
Experiment  Station  work,  and  Federal  service,  and  with  his  unprecedented 
opportunity  to  get  at  the  actual  facts  of  the  poultry  industry,  Mr.  Hastings  has 
laid  out  a  typical  money-making  poultry-plant,  called 


The  Dollar-Hen  Farm 

and  has  described  the  various  necessary  adaptations  for 
different  localities  and  conditions. 

"The  Dollar  Hen"  Tells  About  — 


The  Hen's  Ancestors, 
Chinese  Poultry  Culture, 
Fertility  of  Eggs, 
The  Future  of  Incubation, 
Buying  Eggs  by  Weight, 
How  Eggs  are  Marketed, 


ger, 


The  Wisdom  of  the  Egyptians 
Principles  of  Incubation, 
Moisture  and  Evaporation, 
How  Eggs  are  Spoiled, 
Breeding  for  Egg  Production, 
A  Big  Business;  Growing  Big- 


over  100  other  subjects. 


Expenses  Cut  in  Half 

Why  spend  several  dollars  per  hen  for  housing  when 
Mr.  Hastings  teaches  you  the  construction  of  a  system  of 
housing  that  has  been  eminently  successful  and  costs  only 
thirty  cents  per  hen? 


Why  pay  high  prices  for  theoretically  "balanced  ra- 
tions" when  a  practical  food-chemist  who  has  personally 
investigated  the  work  of  a  score  of  experiment  stations  has 
found  the  most  profitable  poultry  rations  to  be  as  simple  as 
the  corn  and  alfalfa  diet  of  a  Kansas  steer? 

Why  invest  money  in  patent  "systems,"  patent  feeds, 
plans,  remedies,  etc  ,  of  little  or  no  value,  or  capable  of 
only  local  application,  when  a  Government  Expert  who  has 
investigated  the  industry  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  has  proven  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  these 
things,  and  tells  you  how  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  your 
particular  circumstances  and  climate? 

Why  waste  money  and  time  experimenting  with  poul- 
try when  for  a  very  small  sum  you  can  buy  a  guide  to  prof- 
itable poultry  production?  Why  not  make  money  at  some 
one  else's  expense?  "The  Dollar  Hen"  TELLS  YOU  HOW  in 
plain,  simple  language,  and  proves  every  statement  made. 
Rembeber  you  are  getting  facts  and  figures  that  cost  the 
United  States  Government  thousands  of  dollars  to  secure 


Poultry  Press  Endorses  "The  Dollar  Hen." 


It  is  plain  common-sense  from  cover  to 
the  facts  about  the  poultry  business.— 


There  are  no  exaggerated  get-rich-quick  schemes  discussed, 
cover,  and  is  well  worth  reading  by  any  one  that  wants  to  learn 
Inland  Poultry  Journal. 

It  is  the  best  book  for  the  beginner  that  has  lately  appeared,  because  it  deals  in  straight  facts  without 
theorizing.   What  it  says  has  been  worked  out  in  the  poultry-yard.— M//er  Purvis,  Editor  of  Poultry. 

"  The  Dollar  Hen  "  brings  out  some  ideas  that  are  novel  and  valuable  to  all  poultrymen.—yl mmcan 
Poultry  Advocate. 

My  opinion  is,  that  "The  Dollar  Hen  "  is  not  only  the  best  book  on 
poultry  we  have  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  worth  pretty  nearly  as  much 
as  all  the  rest  together.  Perhaps  this  is  extreme,  but  we  have  very  few 
books  that  are  strictly  up  to  date,  and  still  fewer  that  pitch  right  into  the 
superstitions  and  humbugs  now  scattered  all  through  our  poultry  books 
and  journals.— i4.  /.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

THE  DOLLAR  HEN  is  a  real  book,  substantially  bound 
— not  a  paper-bound  pamphlet  of  "System,"  "Secrets,"  or 
"Methods,"  but  a  book  worth  several  dollars  of  any  poul- 
tryman's  money.  The  Dollar  Hen  has  a  vast  fund  of  val- 
uable information  that  required  much  time,  expense,  and 
effort.  And  think  of  it!  You  can  have  this  authoritative 
and  complete  guide  to  profitable  poultry,  postpaid,  for  only 
$1.00.  And  if  you'll  order  now,  mentioning  this  publica- 
tion, we  will  include  the  Poultry  Digest  for  one  year. 
Remember,  we  guarantee  The  Dollar  Hen  to  give  entire 
satisfaction.    Order  to-day. 
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ALEXANDER'S  WRITINGS 


on  PRACTICAL 
BEE  CULTURE 


$1.00     with  6LEANIN6S  ONE  YEiR  $1.00 


The  writings  of  the  late  E.  W.  Alexander,  who  needs  no 
introduction  to  the  readers  of  GLEANINGS,  have  recently 
been  collected  in  book  form.  A  glance  at  the  table  of  con- 
tents will  show  the  scope  of  the  book. 


Table  of  Contents  of  the  Alexander  Book  * 

Alexander  Plan  for  Weak  Colonies. 
Bee-keeping  as  a  Business. 
Brood-rearing  in  Spring. 
Comb  V.  Extracted  Honey. 
Diseases  of  Bees. 
Disposing  of  the  Honey  Crop. 
Extracting  Uncapped  Honey. 
Feeding  Back  Extracted  Honey. 
Foul  Brood,  European  and  American. 
Hive-covers. 

Hives,  etc.,  to  Adopt  if  Starting  Anew. 
Honey  per  Colony. 
Honey-production. 
Honey-tanks. 

Increase,  Making  v.  Buying  Colonies. 
Italians,  Yellow  v.  Leather-colored. 
Locality,  What  Constitutes  a  Good  One. 
Nuclei  for  Rearing  Queens. 
Organizing  for  Better  Prices. 
Profits  in  Bee-keeping. 
Queens  and  Queen-rearing.  The 
Queens  for  Early  Increase.  _V.".^I..,. 
Queens,  Several  in  One  Hive.  X  Medina; 

Queens  to  be  Reared  from  Best  Stock. 
Spring  Dwindling.  /     For  the  en- 

Sprmg  Feeding.  /      closed  remit 

Spring  Management.  /     ance  of  §i  please 

Sugar,  Loaf,  for  Feeding.  ^    ^^"^  Gleanings  to 

Superseding  Old  Queens. 
Swarms,  New,  to  Dispose  of. 
Things  Not  to  Do. 
Transferring  Bees. 

Ventilation  of  Bee-cellars.  X      Send  the  Alexander  book  to 

Wintering. 

Wintering  in  Cellar.  X  Name 
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Honey  Markets 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  average  market  prices  at  which  honey  and  beeswax 
are  selling  at  the  time  of  the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Un- 
less otherwise  stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  direct  to  the  retail 
merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  commission  merchants,  the 
usual  commission  (from  five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight 
will  be  deducted,  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge  for  stor- 
age by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales  are  made  by  the 
producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  commission  and  storage,  and  other 
charges,  are  eliminated.  Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usu- 
ally about  ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


Boston.— We  quote  fancy  white  comb  honey,  16  to 
17;  No.  1  ditto,  15  to  16  ;  fancy  white  extracted,  9  to  10  ; 
light  amber,  7  to  8;  amber,  6  to  7.   Beeswax,  32. 

Sept.  11.   Blake-Lee  Co. 

Kansas  City.— The  demand  for  comb  honey  is  good; 
receipts  not  large;  demand  for  extracted  is  light.  We 
quote  No.  1  white  comb,  24-section  cases,  $3.25;  No.  2 
white  and  amber  ditto,  $3.00;  white  extracted,  per  lb., 
7.   Beeswax,  25  to  30. 

Sept.  20.  c.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co. 


Denver.— We  quote  our  local  market  as  follows: 
Strictly  No.  1  white  comb  honey,  per  case  of  24  sec- 
tions, $3.30;  No.  1  light  amber,  $3.15;  No.  2,  $3.00;  white 
extracted,  7  to  8><;  light  amber,  6K  to  1%.  We  pay  24 
cts.  per  lb.  for  clean  yellow  beeswax  delivered  here. 
Colorado  Honey-producers'  Asso'n, 

Sept.  21.  F.  Rauchfuss,  Manager. 

Chicago.— The  comb-honey  market  is  quite  active  for 
the  season  of  the  year.  No.  1  to  fancy  is  bringing  from 
15  to  16  cts.,  with  other  grades  from  1  to  3  cts.  less.  Ex- 
tracted is  moving  fairly  well,  white  ranging  from  7  to 
8;  amber,  6^  to  7;  dark  ambers,  about  5^  ct.  less.  Bees- 
wax is  in  excellent  demand  at  30  cts. 

Sept.  20.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 


BUFFALO.— The  demand  for  honey  is  only  fair.  It  is 
usually  slow  at  this  season  of  the  year  on  account  of 
large  quantities  of  fruit  on  the  market.  I  expect  it  to 
do  better  by  Oct.  1.  Buyers  seem  to  think  the  price  is 
about  right.  I  quote  No.  1  to  fancy  white  comb,  14  to 
15;  No.  2  ditto,  11  to  12;  No.  1  buckwheat,  11  to  12;  No. 
2  ditto,  9  to  10;  No.  1  white  extracted,  VA  to  8;  dark  ex- 
tracted, to  7;  tumblers,  85  to  90  cents  per  dozen. 
Beeswax,  27  to  30. 

Sept.  23.   W.  C.  Townsend. 

Cincinnati.— With  the  advent  of  cool  weather  we 
can  see  a  brightening-up  in  the  demand  for  honey, 
both  comb  and  extracted.  We  have  so  far  received 
but  one  carload  of  Western  Colorado  comb  honey,  and 
it  is  moving  off  nicely,  as  well  as  white-clover  comb 
honey  from  the  North.  Fancy  and  No.  1  grade,  14%  to 
16  from  our  store  here;  extracted  amber  in  barrels  is 
selling  at  6  to  7%  according  to  the  quality  and  quanti- 
ty bought;  white  clover  in  60-lb.  cans,  9  to  9%.  The 
above  are  our  selling  prices,  and  not  what  we  pay. 
Beeswax  brings  29  cts.  per  lb.  for  choice  bright  yellow 
delivere  '^  here. 

Sept.  18.  The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 


Albany.— The  demand  for  honey  is  improving.  The 
crop  in  this  vicinity  is  short,  but  we  do  not  advocate 
holding  for  too  high  prices.  October  is  the  best  sell- 
ing month,  when  weather  moderates  and  honey  is 
good.  Later  on  the  demand  is  not  so  good.  We  quote 
white  No.  1  comb,  15  to  16 ;  mixed,  14  to  15;  dark,  13; 
buckwheat,  13;  extracted  white,  8  to  8>^ ;  dark,  7  to  7>^. 
Beeswax,  32  to  34;  commission,  5  per  cent. 

Sept.  23.    H.  R.  WRIGHT. 

Indianapolis.— There  is  a  good  demand  for  best 
grades  of  honey,  with  market  fairly  well  supplied. 
For  fancy  white  comb  honey  producers  are  being  paid 
16  cents;  for  No.  1  white,  14;  finest  extracted  in  5-gal- 
lon  cans,  8.  No  demand  for  amber  or  off  grades. 
Producers  of  beeswax  are  receiving  28  to  30  cents. 

Sept.  15.  Walter  S.  Pouder. 


Philadelphia.— Dealers  are  now  laying  in  their 
stocks  of  honey.  The  amount  of  honey-dew  scattered 
throughout  the  East  has  stiffened  up  the  prices  since 
our  last  quotation.  We  quote  fancy  comb  honey  at  16 
to  18;  light  amber,  14  to  15;  fancy  water-white  extract- 
ed, 8%  to  %y2;  amber  in  barrels,  6>^.  Beeswax  is  firm 
at  18. 

Sept.  20.  Wm.  a.  Selser. 


Cincinnati.— The  market  on  comb  honey  is  exceed- 
ingly brisk.  We  have  received  four  carloads,  and 
sold  the  same  in  quantities  from  100  to  200  cases  at 
14^;  retail,  16.  Extracted  table  honey  is  brisk,  sage 
selling  at  8%  to  9 ;  amber  in  barrels,  fair  demand  at  6 
to  6%.  Beeswax  is  slow  at  $33.00  per  100  lbs.  The 
above  are  our  selling  prices,  not  what  we  are  paying. 

Sept.  18.  C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 


Zanesville.— The  present  demand  for  honey  is 
about  normal  with  little  change  in  prices.  Thus  far 
there  has  been  an  under  supply  of  No.  1  to  fancy 
white-clover  comb,  which  is  what  this  market  de- 
mands. For  honey  of  this  grade  producers  would  re- 
ceive from  the  jobbing  trade  14  to  16  cts.,  white-clover 
extracted  bringing  8  to  8%.  For  good  clean  beeswax  I 
offer  28  cts.  cash,  and  30  in  exchange  for  bee-supplies. 

Sept.  18.  Edmund  W.  Peirce. 


New  York.— The  new  crop  is  now  coming  in  freely, 
and  arrivals  are  quite  large.  The  demand  is  not  quite 
as  heavy  as  in  former  years,  but  we  expect  it  to  in- 
crease within  the  next  few  weeks.  We  quote  fancy 
white  at  15;  No.  1,  13  to  14;  off  grades,  11  to  12.  No 
buckwheat  honey  is  on  the  market  as  yet,  and  conse- 
quently no  prices  are  established.  Extracted  honey  is 
in  good  demand,  particularly  California,  of  which  the 
receipts  are  very  large.  We  quote  water-white  8  to 
8%;  white  sage,  8;  light  amber,  7  to  iVz.  In  large  lots 
these  prices  are  being  shaded.  Clover  and  basswood 
bring  8  to  8%;  light  amber,  York  State,  6%  to  7;  South- 
ern, in  barrels,  60  to  75  cts.  per  gallon,  according  to 
quality.  Beeswax  is  dull  and  declining,  quotable  at  28 
to  30.  X  „  o 

Sept.  20.  Hildreth  &  Segelken. 

Honey  Markets  continued  on  page  21. 


DELICIOUS  HONEY.  •  .  '  . 


Our  second  car  of  Sage  Honey  has  arrived.   The  first  sold  like  "hot- 
cakes"  in  crates  of  two  60-pound  cans  at  9>^c  per  pound. 
Sample,  lOc.   Truly  if  you  ever  ate  fine  honey 
you  will  say  this  is  par  excellence. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

" The  Busy  Bee-men "  ■ 

51  Walnut  Street   Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Extracted 

Honey 

Wanted 


We  are  aiwa^'-s  m  me 
mamet 
If  you  have  any  to  selij  mail 
small  average  sample  to 

NATIONAL 
BISCUIT  COMPANY 


Washlnslion  Bvd.  &  Morgran  St. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WE  WILL  BUY  AND  SELL 

HONEY 

of  the  different  grades  and  kinds 

If  you  have  any  to  dispose  of,  or  if  you 
intend  to  buy,  correspond  with  us. 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  WAX 
at  highest  market  prices. 

HILDRETH  &  SEGELKEN 

265-?67  Greenwich  St..  82-84  Murray  St. 
NEW  YORK 


30  YEARS  SELLING  HONEY 


Has  given  us  a  large  out- 
let and  many  customers 
who  depend  on  us  for 
their  supply  of  honey. 
Correspondence  promptly 
answered        :       :  : 

H.  R.  WREGHT,  Albany,N.Y. 


HONEY!  HONEY!! 


If  you  are  in  want  of  extracted  or  comb  honey,  we  will 
be  pleased  to  quote  you,  as  we  have  several  cars  of 
California  honey  in  stock.  Write  to-day  for  prices  and 
samples.  ::  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 

If  you  have  any  honey  to  offer,  state  kind  it  is,  how 
it  is  put  up,  and  lowest  price  you  expect  for  same, 
delivered  Cincinnati.      ::         ::         ::         ::  :: 


C.  H.  W.  WEBER  &  CO. 

2146-48  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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SEVENTY  ARTICLES 


I  have  taken  the  pains  to  count  the  contributions, 
editorials,  and  selected  articles  in  the  REVIEW  for 
July,  Augrust,  and  September,  and  there  are  actually 
seventy  in  all !  Of  course,  it  would  be  somewhat  tedi- 
ous to  read  the  titles  of  them  all,  but  perhaps  you  will 
be  so  kind  as  to  take  the  time  to  read  the  few  that  I 
have  selected.   They  are  as  follows: 

Some  Tales  about  Extracting  that  are  not  "Twice 
Told,"  by  Elmer  Hutchinson. 

A  Novel  Plan  for  Turning  Bees  into  Honey,  by  E.  B. 
Tyrrell. 

The  Psychology  of  Instinct  and  Acquired  Knowl- 
edge, by  George  W.  Williams. 

Extracting  Honey  without  Brushing  or  Shaking  the 
Bees,  by  S.  E.  Miller. 

Quick  and  Easy  Methods  of  Clearing  Supers  of  Bees, 
by  F.  B.  Cavanagh. 

An  Uncapping-machine  that  is  Simplicity  Itself,  by 
L.  R.  Ferguson. 

Determination  and  Energy,  versus  Length  of 
Tongue,  by  J.  W.  Southwood. 

Raising  Prices  and  Building  up  a  Home  Market  on 
Honey,  by  Leon  C.  Wheeler. 

Pertinent  Points  to  be  Considered  in  Selling  Honey, 
by  Wesley  Foster. 


The  Development,  Retention,  and  Dissemination  of 
the  best  Bees,  by  M.  V.  Facey. 

Cleaning  Surplus  Combs,  Requeening,  and  Scatter- 
ing Outyards,  by  Elmer  Hutchinson. 

Does  Frequent  Extracting  Stimulate  Bees  to  Greater 
Energy?  by  Harry  Lathrop. 

Some  Points  in  Developing  a  Mail-order  Trade  in 
Honey,  by  H.  C.  Ahlers. 

Change  of  Conditions,  Instead  of  Shaking,  Produces 
Results,  by  Adrian  Getaz. 

Producing  Comb  Honey  Successfully  without  Using 
Separators,  by  W.  K.  Morrison. 

The  Production  of  Comb,  versus  Extracted  Honey, 
by  E.  A.  Leffing^vell. 

Building  a  Wintering-cellar  in  a  Sandy  Hillside,  by 
Morley  Pettit. 

Some  of  the  Modern  Energy-producing  Mediums,  by 
F.  B.  Cavanagh. 

For  ten  cents  I  will  send  you  these  three  copies  of 
the  REVIEW,  and  the  ten  cents  may  apply  on  any 
subscription  sent  within  a  year.  I  will  also  send  you 
a  circular  making  some  specially  low  clubbing  offers. 

W.  Z.  HUTCHINSON,  FHnI,  Mich. 


The  Best  Honey-jar 

No.  25  with  lined  cap,  $5.00  per  gross. 
Sample,  20c.   Catalog  of  supplies  free. 

FINE  LIGHT  HONEY,  81c  per  Lb. 

Apiaries:  I.  J.  STRINGHAM, 

Glen  Cove,  L.  I.  1  05  Park  Place,  N.  Y.  CITY 


Hurt-Cain  Company 

Incorporated 

37  Vance  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tennessee 


BROKERS  in  Comb  and  Extracted  Honey.  We  never 
buy  honey  ourselves,  but  sell  only  for  shipper's 
account.  We  therefore  obtain  the  highest  prices  our 
market  will  pay.  Consignments  of  choice  comb  and 
the  better  grades  of  extracted  solicited.  Liberal  ad- 
vances, honest  serv'ice,  and  prompt  returns. 


Swartiimore's  Pedigreed  6oldens 

Swarthmore  Apiaries,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

We  have  several  hundred  very  fine 
GOLDEN  queens  ready  for  ship- 
ment by  return  mail.    •    .    '    .  • 

Swartiimore's  Pedigreed  Goldens 

Swarthmore  Apiaries,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS  bv  return  Maii 

Red-clover  and  Goldens,  75  cents  each  ;  guaranteed, 
SI. 00;  tested,  $1.25.  See  list  Leaflet  "How  to  Introduce 
Queens,  "15c;  "Rapid  Increase,"  15c;  copy  of  both,  25c. 
E.  E.  MOTT.  GLENWOOD.      -  MICHIGAN 


CHA8.  ISRAEL  &  BROS. 

486-490  Canal  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Wholesale  Dealers  and  Commission  :Merchants  in 

Honey,  Beeswax,  Maple  Sugar  and  Syrup,  etc. 

Consignments  Solicited.      Established  1875. 


How  to  Obtain 

jpREE  Subscription 

=====  TO  ==^==== 

THE  GUIDE 
TO  NATURE 

Sound  Beach,  Conn. 


Send  ^.00  for  ST.  NICHOLAS  to  be  mailed  one 
year  to  some  boy  or  girl,  and  THE  GUIDE  TO 
NATURE  will  be  sent  one  year  free,  per  follow- 
ing combination  offer: 

ST.  NICHOLAS,  one  year        .      .      .  $.S.OO 

For  young  folks. 
THE  GUIDE  TO  NATURE       .      .      .  1.00 

For  men  and  women.   

4.00 

BOTH  one  year  for  only  .      .      .  3.00 


Address  and  make  all  checks 
and  money  orders  payable  to 

Agassiz  Association 

ARCADIA 

Sound  Beach,  Conn. 

Please  write  for  particulars. 
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Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture 

Devoted  to  Bees,  Honey,  and  Home  Interests 

Established  1873  Circulation  35,000  72  pages  Semi-monthly 

A.  L.  BOYDEN,  Advertising  Manager 


ADVERTISING  RATES 

Twenty-five  cents  per  agate  line,  flat.    Fourteen  lines  to  inch. 

SPACE  RATES.  To  be  used  in  one  issue.  One-fourth  page,  $12.50;  one-half 
page,  $25.00;  one  page,  $50.00, 

Freierred  position,  inside  pages,  30  per  cent  additional. 
Preferred  position,  inside  cos  er,  50  per  cent  additional. 
Outside  cover  page,  double  price. 
Reading  notices,  50  per  cent  additional. 
Cash-in-advance  discount,  5  per  cent. 
Cash  discount  if  paid  in  10  days,  2  per  cent. 
Bills  payable  monthly. 

No  medical  or  objectionable  advertising  accepted. 
Column  width,  2^  inches. 
Column  length,  8  inches. 

Columns  to  page,  2.    (Regular  magazine  page.) 
Forms  close  lOth  and  25th. 

Address  Advertising  Department,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio. 


INDEX  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Banking  by  Mail. 


Savings  Deposit  Bank.. .  18 

Bee-supplies. 

Blank  &Hauk.   17 

Cary.  W.  W.,  &  Son   17 

Duby,  H.  S   15 

Falconer  Mfg.  Co   10 

Falconer,  cover. 

Hilton,  Geo.  E   7 

Hunt  &  Son,  M.H   7 

Jepson,H.  H   9 

Minnesota  Bee  Sup'y  Co.  17 

Muth  Co.,F.  W.   2 

Nebel,  J.  &  Son.   0 

Nysewander,  Joseph   7 

Ponder,  W^alter  S   12 

Rea  Bee  and  Honey  Co.  ..15 

Root  Co..  Chicago   24 

Hoot  Co.,  Syracuse   7 

Stringham  1.  J.   5 

Toepperwein  &  MayfleW.  8 

Bees  and  Queens. 

Fajen,  C.  .1  16 

Fa,ien,,J.  L   16 


Hutchinson,  W.  Z   5 

Lavi^s.  W.  H   16 

Moore.  J.  P   16 

Mott,  E.  E   15 

Robpy,  L.  H   16 

Shuff.  W.  A   16 

Swarthmore  Apiary   5 

Warden.  F.  J   18 

Classified  Ad's. 

Bees  and  Queens   22 

Bee-keepers'  Directory..  22 

For  Sale   22 

Honey  and  W&n  Wanted  21 
Honey  and  Wax  for  Salie  21 

Poultry   22 

Real  Estate   21 

Wants  and  Exchanges ...  21 

Comb  Foundation. 

Dadant  &  Sons   22 

Fencing. 

Kitselman  Brothers.   13 

Coiled  Spring  Co   li 


Gas-engines. 

Galloway  Co.,  Wm   U 

Honey-dealers. 

Hildreth  &  Segdlken   3 

Hurt-Cain  Co   5 

Israel,  C,  &  Bro's   5 

Kerr,  O.  W   13 

National  Biscuit  Co   3 

Weber,  C.  H.  W   8 

Wright,  H.R   3 

Lamps. 

Best  Light  Co   U 

Land  fop  Sale. 

LaBaume,  F.  H   11 

Manupe-sppeadefs. 

Galloway,  W   U 

Patents. 

Williamson,  C.  J   14 


Poultpy-supplies. 


Mann  Co   15 

Myers,  F   15 

Publications. 

Agassiz  Association   5 

American  Bee  Journal. ..  17 

Harding  Pub.  Co   15 

HutchiDSon,iW.  Z   5 

Poultry  Monthly   14 

Roofing. 

Anderson  Mfg.  Co   14 

Stoves  and  Ranges. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co  13 

Majestic  Mfg.  Co   14 

Rochester  Radiator  Co...  15 

Tools. 

Cutaway  Harrow  Co  14 

Potato  Implement  Co —  16 
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Headquarters  for 

NEW  YORK 
STATE 


Bee- 
Supplies 
of 
All 

Kinds. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


THEY  ARE  HERE, 

The  Best  and  Largest  Stock  of  Root's  Goods 
Ever  in  Western  Michigan. 

As  I  was  able  to  clear  up  my  stock 
closely  last  season,  every  thing  is  new. 
Danz.  and  all  Dovetailed  hives  with  the 
bottom-boards.  Shipping-cases  with 
the  corrugated  paper.  The  newest  design 
of  extractors.  In  fact,  every  thing  fresh 
from  the  factory,  and  of  latest  design. 

SEND  ME  A  LIST  OF  YOUR  WANTS 
AND  LET  ME  MAKE  YOU  FIGURES 

The  goods  are  here,  my  time  3  yours, 
and  I  want  to  serve  yo  . 

I  can  still  take  a  few  more  orders  for  my 
strain  of  bees  and  nuclei.  See  ad.  in 
back  numbers.  And  I  want  beeswax, 
for  which  I  will  pay  cash  or  3c  above 
cash  prices  in  exchange  for  goods. 
Send  for  my  1909  catalog  (48  pages),  free. 

CEOI^GE  E.  HILTON 

FREMONT,  MICH. 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON 


Liberal  discount  given  on 
fall  and  winter  orders.  . 


Quotations  are  supplied 
promptly  showing  you  the 
net  cost  of  your  ^  order. 


¥/e  are  paying  top-notch 
prices  for  beeswax — cash 
or  trade  


Seasonable  goods — ship- 
ping -  cases,  feeders,  etc. 
— at  your  call.    .    .    .  . 


OPPOSITE  THE  LAKE  SHORE  DEPOT 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


Western  Headquarters 

..  for  .. 

BEE  GOODS 

My  stock  of  goods  is  the  largest  and  most 
complete  carried  in  the  West,  and  with  car- 
loads being  continually  added  I  am  in 
position  to  meet  every  want  of  the  bee- 
keeper with  promptness  and  satisfaction. 

We  sell  ROOT'S  GOODS  here  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  AT  ROOT'S  FAC- 
TORY PRICES,  wholesale  and  retail. 

Send  for  catalog  to-day,  or  send  us  a  list  of 
the  goods  you  need  and  we  will  name  you 
prices,  according   to  quantity,  by  letter. 

Address  JOSEPH  NYSEWANDER 
565  and  567  W.  7th  St.   DES  MOINES,  IOWA 
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Removal  Sale! 


CONTINUAL  growth,  hard  work,  and  constant  digging  after  business, 
forces  us  to  secure  larger  quarters.  We  have  disposed  of  our  pres- 
ent place  of  business  at  1322  South  Flores  Street,  where  we  had  a 
building  40x250,  and  which  was  not  nearly  large  enough  for  us,  and  we 
found  it  necessary  to  put  up  a  building  just  twice  the  size  of  our  present 
one.  We  have  let  the  contract  for  our  new  building,  in  which  we  shall  have 
20,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  shall  be  in  position  to  carry  a  larger 
and  more  complete  stock  of  Root's  Goods  than  ever  before.  Our  foundation- 
factory  will  also  be  rebuilt  and  placed  on  our  new  site,  and  will  be  built  bet- 
ter and  more  complete  than  ever  before.  We  are  glad  to  state  that  now  we 
are  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  has  built  a  'track  right  along 
where  our  new  building  is  going  up,  which  reaches  nearly  every  point  to 
which  we  ship.  Heretofore  we  were  very  much  handicapped,  and  many 
shipments  were  delayed  because  we  were  on  a  road  which  could  not  handle 
our  shipments  promptly.  We  can  now  concentrate  honey  shipments,  make 
good  time,  and  give  the  very  best  service  to  our  customers  that  can  be  had. 
Our  customers  who  heretofore  called  at  1322  So.  Flores  St.,  can  in  the  future 
obtain  goods  and  information,  and  sell  their  wax,  at  our  branch,  607  South 
Flores  Street.  We  have  a  number  of  customers  south  from  San  Antonio 
who  bring  honey  in  wagons  ;  such  customers,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to 
them,  can  deal  with  our  branch,  607  South  Flores  Street,  where  they  will 
receive  the  same  prompt  attention  as  they  did  at  1322  South  Flores.  Our 
friends  who  visit  the  city,  and  who  find  it  inconvenient  to  go  so  far  out 
as  1322,  can  easily  call  on  us  at  607  South  Flores,  as  this  is  only  two  blocks 
from  the  county  courthouse,  and  located  directly  opposite  the  United  States 
Arsenal,  on  South  Flores  Street.  If  you  wish  to  pay  us  a  call  at  our  new 
warehouse  or  general  office,  you  can  reach  us  by  taking  the  Nolan  Street 
car,  getting  off  at  the  subway,  corner  of  Nolan  and  Cherry  Streets.  Our 
office  fronts  Nolan  Street,  right  where  the  car  stops.  Now,  since  we  have 
gone  to  such  heavy  expense  and  so  much  enlarged  our  business,  we  sin- 
cerely hope  that  we  shall  be  in  position  to  please  our  friends  and  custom- 
ers so  well  that  they  will  induce  their  neighbors  to  trade  with  us  in  the 
future.  We  are  the  only  firm  in  the  South  that  keeps  such  an  immense 
stock  always  on  hand  ready  for  prompt  shipment,  and  fill  our  customers' 
orders  promptly  when  goods  are  needed  most,  and  for  that  reason  we  are 
entitled  to  all  the  trade  that  can  be  given  us. 

Thanking  all  of  our  friends  who  helped  to  build  us  up  by  favoring  us 
with  their  patronage,  and  wishing  all  of  our  brother  and  sister  bee-keepers 
much  success  and  happiness,  we  remain 

Yours  very  truly,         UDO  TOEPPERWEIN, 
San  Antonio,  Texas.  W.  M.  MAYFIELD. 
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WITH  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Bee-keepers' 
Supplies 


We  can  please  you  with  quick  shipments 
and  satisfactory  prices  and  service.  Our 
goods  are  the  ROOT  CO.'S  make,  hence 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  as  to  quality.  A 
card  wiU  bring  you  our  50-page  catalog  by 
return  mail.  Send  us  your  inquiries.  We 
are  able  to  supply  you  on  short  notice  Ital- 
ian bees,  queens,  and  one,  two,  and  three 
frame  nuclei. 

John  Nebel  &  Son 

Supply  Co.     High  Hill.  Montg.  Co.,  Mo. 


Mr.  Bee-Man: 


Yoa  can  save  time, 
worry,  and  money  by 
ggBHBB^HBHBBBBBBBBI  ordering  your  supplies 
for  next  season  now. 
I  liave  a  full  line  of  Hives,  Supers,  Sections,  Foundation — 
in  fact,  every  thing  you  need  in  the  apiary.  If  you  do  not 
have  a  catalog,  send  for  one  to-day. 


182 
Friend  St. 


H.  H.  JEPSON 

Phone  Hay3iark:et  1489-1 


Boston, 
Mass. 


Best  Comb-honey  Combination 

I  have  112  colonies  all  in  Danz.  hives  with  the  exception 
of  ten,  which  are  in  Danz.  divisible  hives,  and  these  will 
go  into  the  regular  Danz.  body  in  the  spring.  The  regular 
Danz.  body,  with  the  right  management,  is  the  best  com- 
bination in  the  world  for  comb  honey.  I  let  the  big-hive 
men  laugh,  but  when  we  go  to  market,  their  product  is  no 
competition  to  mine.  The  dealers  say  to  them,  "If  yours  is 
as  good  as  Hall's  bring  it  in  and  we  will  take  it."  And  it 
is  all  in  the  form  and  management  of  the  HIVE. 

St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  Sept.  26,  1908.  C.  L.  Hall. 

You  can  get  the  same  results  by  using  the 
Danzenbaker  hive.  Nothing  to  equal  it  for 
the  production  of  comb  honey.  The  booklet 
"  Facts  about  Bees  "  tells  all  about  this  hive. 
Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

Write  for  quoutions  on  the 
Danz.  hives  for  your  apiary. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


PUBLICATIONS  ON 


CULTURE 


Please  use  this  order  form  by  check- 
ing in  the  margin  the  items  wanted 


pamphlets  and  booklets  listed  below 
are  of  more  than  ordinary  interest: 

My  First  Season's  Experience  with 
the  Honey-bee.  By  the  "  Spectator,"  of  the 
Outlook,  of  New  York.  A  ten-page  leaflet  detail- 
ing^the  experiences  of  this  well-known  writer. 
You  will  read  the  leaflet  through  before  you  lay 
it  down.  Free. 

The  Bee-keeper  and  Fruit-grower.  A 
15-page  booklet  giving  actual  facts  regarding  the 
value  of  bees  to  fruit,  and  showing  how  bee- 
keeping may  be  doubly  profitable  to  the  fruit- 
grower. Fruit-growers  are  realizing  as  never 
before  the  necessity  of  having  honey-bees  in 
close  proximity  to  their  blossoming  fruit.  Free. 

Bee-keeping  for  Sedentary  Folk.  A 
24-page  leaflet  reciting  the  actual  experiences  of 
an  amateur  bee-keeper,  showing  what  equipment 
is  best,  points  derived,  etc.  Free. 

Catalog  of  Bee  -  keepers*  Supplies. 
Our  complete  catalog  will  be  mailed  free  to  any 
address  on  request. 

Transferring  Bees.  A  14-page  booklet 
giving  instructions  and  illustrating  appliances. 
No  need  to  keep  your  bees  in  old  out-of-date 
hives  when  they  can  easily  be  transfened  into 
new  hives  and  earn  profits  for  you.    Price  10  cts. 

Bee-hunting.  Gives  information  necessary 
to  enable  one  who  is  active  and  intelligent  to 
engage  in  bee-hunting  with  success.  It  is  well 
gotten  up  and  worth  the  price,  which  is  25  cents. 

Spring  Management  ot  Bees.  A  14- 
page  booklet  detailing  the  experiences  of  some 
successful  bee-keepers,  and  giving  instructions 
on  this  oftimes  perplexing  matter.    Price  10  cts. 

Habits  of  the  Honey-bee.  By  Dr.  E.  F. 
Phillips.  A  somewhat  scientific  handling  of  the 
habits  and  anatomy  of  the  bee.    Price  10  cents. 

How  to  Keep  Bees.  A  book  of  228  pages, 
detailing  in  a  most  interesting  manner  the  ex- 
periences of  a  beginner  in  such  a  way  as  to  help 
other  beginners.    Price  $1.10  postpaid. 

The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture.  A  complete 
encyclopedia  on  bees,  of  nearly  540  pages,  fully 
illustrated,    $1.50  postpaid;  half  leather,  $2.00. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  A  64page 
illustrated  semi-monthly  magazine,  the  leading 
exponent  of  bee  culture  in  this  country.  Ten 
cents  per  issue,  but  to  new  subscribers  we  will 
furnish  it  six  months  for  25  cents. 

This  sheet  may  be  used  as  an  order  sheet 
by  properly  checking  on  the  margin  your 
signature,  and  remittance,  if  required. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O.: 

Please  send  me  the  items  checked  abonje; 
I  inclose  S  to  confer  the  cost. 


The 
□ 

n 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
n 
□ 
□ 


'Samt  

Street  Address  rjr  R.  F.  D  ■  . .  . 

Town  

G.B.C.    10-1  State. 
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FALCON  QUEENS 

WE  HAVE  in  charge  of  our  Queen  Department  Mr.  LesUe  Martin,|who 
has  had  wide  experience  in  the  queen  business,  having  been  the  queen- 
breeder  in  the  apiary  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  for  several  seasons,  as  well  as  privately  conducting  the  Birdcroft 
Apiaries  in  Tennessee  since  that  time.  His  queens  have  become  famous,  and 
it  is  with  pleasure  we  offer  his  services  to  our  customers  in  the  management 
of  this  department. 

Our  "Falcon"  Queens  are  unexcelled  in  'honey-gathering  qualities;  they 
winter  well,  and  are  gentle.  They  cap  their  sections  snow-white,  and  breed 
early  in  spring. 

Our  Mr.  Martin  is  particularly  an  authority  on  Caucasians,  as  he  bred  much 
of  the  stock  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  which  other 
breeders  are  using. 

Get  our  Improved  "Falcon  "  Queens,  and  increase  your  honey  yields. 

Price  List  of  "Falcon**  Queens 

Three-band  and  Golden  Italians,  Caucasians,  and  Carniolans 

BEFORE  JULY  1 

Untested  One,  $1-00;  six,  $5.50; 

Select  Untested  One,    1.25;  t,ix,  6.75; 

Tested,  $1.50  each 

All  queens  are  reared  in  strong  vigorous  colonies,  and  mated  from  populous 
nuclei.  Instructions  for  introducing  are  to  be  found  on  reverse  side  of  the 
cage-cover.    Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


AFTER  JULY  1 
12,  $10.00.  One,  $  .75;  six,  $4.25;  12, 

12,    12.75.  One,    1.00;  six,    5.50;  12, 

Select  Tested,  $2.00  each 


$  8.00 
10.00 


Falcon  Square  Jars 

Honey  can  not  be  put  up  in  more  attractive  pack- 
ages for  exhibition  purposes  or  the  grocery  trade  than  in 
glass,  and  for  this  purpose  the  square  honey-jar  is  best 
and  most  convenient,  besides  economizing  space.  Prices: 

5-oz.  with  cork  stoppers.  { I?!       Se  oP^ 

8-oz.  with  spring  top  { P-  -te  of  100 

Mb.  with  spring  top  |  f^'^^  Per  crate  of  100 

^    ^  I  $2.50  per  crate  of  sdO 

The  glass  top  with  spring  attachment  is  the  only 
absolutely  safe  method  of  bottling  honey,  as  corks  and 
screw-caps  will  leak.  Still,  we  furnish  the  1-lb.  and  the 
8-oz.  jars  with  corks,  for  those  who  desire  them,  at  75  cts. 
per  100  less  and  40  cts.  per  50  less  than  with  the  spring 
top.    We  do  not  sell  less  than  crate  lots. 


W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Co. 


Jamestown,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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Practical  BEE-BOOKS  ''^P"'^^ 


A  complete  treatise  on  the  subject. 

Fully  illustrated. 

The  A  B  C  of  B 

ee  Culture 

A  text-book  for  the  beginner  and 

Cloth -bound,  $L50  postpaid. 

advanced  bee-keeper. 

German  edition,  $2.50  postpaid. 

The  Life  of  the  Bee 

Maeterlinck 

A  romantic  story  of  the  life  inside  the 
hive.    A  masterpiece  of  fine  writing. 

Price  $1.40  postpaid. 


The  Bee  People 

Margaret  W.  Morley 

A  bee-book  especially  for  children.  Il- 
lustrated. 

Price  $L  50  postpaid. 


The  Lore  of  the  Honey-bee 

Tickner  Edwardes 

A  history  of  bees  and  their  masters  from 
the  earliest  times.  One  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating books  ever  written  on  the  subject. 

Price  $2.00  postpaid. 


Bee-keepers'  10c  Library 

Includes  twenty-nine  booklets  neatly 
bound,  each  giving  practical  hints  on  some 
phase  of  bee-keeping.  Of  great  value  to 
beginners. 

Price  10  cents  each. 


How  to  Keep  Bees 

Anna  Botsford  Comstock 

A  most  entertaining  and  practical  book 
for  the  beginner.  Tells  a  beginner's  ex- 
perience n  away  to  help  other  beginners. 

Price  $1.10  postpaid. 


The  Swarthmore  Library 

E.  L.  Pratt 

A  series  of  booklets  on  the  scientific  side 
side  of  bee-keeping  and  queen-rearing.  Full 
of  valuable  information. 

Price  25  cents  each. 


Doolittle's  Queen-rearing 

G.  M.  Doolittle 

The  only  comprehensive  book  on  the 
subject  now  in  print.  Entertaining  as  well 
as  practical. 

Price  75  cents  postpaid. 


Wax  Craft 

T.  W.  Cowan 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound.  Treats 
of  the  subject  fully. 

Price  $1.00  postpaid. 


Coolc's  iVIanual  of  the  Apiary 

A.  J.  Cook 

Covers  practical  management  of  the  apiary, 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  bee,  and  bee 
botany.    Completely  revised  in  1902. 

Price  $L15  postpaid. 


AMERIKANISGHE  BIENENZUGHT 


Hans  Buschaut 


A  hand-book  for  German  bee-keepers. 
Neatly  bound  and  illustrated. 

Price  $1.00  postpaid. 
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"  H  Goods  are  wanted  Quick.  Send  to  Poudar." 
Established    1 889 


COULDN'T  FOOL  MIKE 


By  the  Bee  Crank 


"Say,  Mike,"  says  Pat,  "begrorra,  I  wish 
ye'd  tell  me  what's  a  chafing-dish." 
"  'Tis  a  frying-pan,  me  boy,"  says  he, 
"that's  got  into  society." 

Mike  was  more  than  half  right.  Did  you  ever 
carefully  analyze  some  of  the  new-fangled  things  offer- 
ed bee-men  as  modern  marvels,  only  to  find  some  old 
acquaintance  with  merely  a  little  more  paint,  putty, 
and  price  ?  We  find  imitations  of  nearly  every  thing 
which  has  new  merit ;  and,  while  imitation  is  the  sin- 
cerest  flattery,  we  like  to  know  that  we  are  getting  the 
genuine  when  we  are  making  a  purchase,  especially 
when  the  genuine  costs  no  more  than  the  imitation — 
frequently  not  as  much.  Why,  if  some  one  would  dis- 
cover the  North  Pole  it  would  not  surprise  me  to  learn 
that  some  other  fellow  had  arrived  there  first !  I  am 
informed  that  this  North  Pole  location  is  not  a  desir- 
able one  for  the  bee  industry,  and  that  taxes  would  be 
very  high,  especially  poll  taxes. 

There   are   frequently,  however,  new  things 
brought  out  which  are  improvements  of  real  merit, 
and  their  added  convenience  or  economy  entitles  them 
to  recognition.    For  more  than  twenty  years  I  have 
been  scouring  the  country  for  new  things  for  bee-men,  and  trying  them. 
I  have  the  genuine  standard  goods  which  have  stood  all  tests  and  made 
good.    My  catalog  is  free,  and  in  it  you  will  probably  find  something  you 
should  have,  either  to  save  time  and  labor  or  something  which  will  aid  in 
increasing  your  profits. 

Remember,  I  don't  split  up  your  orders  and  send  them  over  the  coun- 
try to  half  a  dozen  different  factories.  My  storage  facilities  could  not  be 
better,  and  I  have  a  very  large  stock  of  standard  goods  ready  to  ship  on  a 
moment's  notice. 

I  can  use  your  beeswax  at  28  cents  cash,  or  30  cents  in  trade. 

I  have  the  largest  stock  and  the  finest  quality  of  honey  that  I  ever  had 
on  hand  at  one  time.    I  shall  be  glad  to  send  quotations  and  submit  samples. 


Root's 
Goods 
at  ■ 
Root's 
Prices 
with 

Pouder 
Service 


Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

859  Massachusetts  Avenue 
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Editorial 

By  E.  R.  Root. 


A  CORRECTION. 

The  following  letter  from  Toepperwein  & 
Mayfield,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  will  explain. 
We  do  not  know  how  the  error  occurred,  but 
it  is  worthy  of  correction. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  typographicat  error  in 
our  report  of  the  honey  crop  in  Texas— p.  512,  Aug.  15. 
Instead  of  the  price  advanc  ng  4  cts.  per  lb.  it  should 
read  5i  of  a  cent.  Toepperwein  &  Mayfield. 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  Aug.  24. 


LENGTH  OF  BEE-FLIGHT. 

Referring  to  the  discussion  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal  and  Gleanings,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  how  far  bees  can  fly  for  nectar,  Mr. 
C.  P/Dadant,  in  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
and  Editor  Hutchinson  in  the  Review,  seem 
to  agree  to  the  statement  we  made  in  these 
columns,  to  the  effect  that  most  of  the  honey 
that  bees  gather  comes  within  the  range  of 
a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  yard. 

But  referring  to  the  question  as  to  how  far 
bees  can  see,  Mr.  Dadant  rather  doubts  our 
statement  to  the  effect  that  bees  may  have 
telescopic  vision.  He  would  be  more  inclin- 
ed to  think  that  when  they  go  a  great  dis- 
tance they  are  guided  by  the  sense  of  smell 
rather  than  by  sight. 


carbolic  acid  to  keep  bees  away  from 
spraying-liquids. 

In  this  issue  a  correspondent,  on  page  611, 
refers  to  the  fact  that  when  trees  are  spray- 
ed while  in  blossom  in  Canada,  the  law  re- 
quires that  the  mixture  be  flavored  with 
crude  carbolic  acid.  This  is  to  keep  bees 
away,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  drug  is 
very  offensive  to  them. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  spray  while  trees  are 
in  blossom,  which  we  doubt  very  much,  it 
would  seem  that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
have  a  similar  amendment  incorporated  in 
our  anti-spraying  laws. 

We  present  the  suggestion  to  our  readers 
for  what  it  is  worth.  In  the  meantime  we 
should  be  glad  to  get  reports  from  those  who 
may  be  in  position  to  know  whether  the  car- 
boiic-acid  sprays,  or,  rather,  spraying  liquids 


flavored  with  carbolic  acid,  will  not  be  touch- 
ed by  bees. 


when  it  is  "honey"  and  when  "honey- 
dew." 

Mr.  Friedman  Greiner,  see  page  §94,  and 
the  bee-keepers  of  Pennsylvania,  as  indicat- 
ed in  their  convention  proceedings  in  this 
issue,  apparently  regret  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  its  pure- 
food  regulations,  has  put  a  ban  upon  honey- 
dew  by  forbidding  its  sale  under  the  name 
of  honey,  and  requiring  it  to  be  branded  and 
sold  as  honey-dew.  As  we  understand  it, 
when  there  is  only  a  very  small  quantity  of 
the  dark  stuff  in  the  combs — not  enough  to 
darken  the  color  or  impair  the  flavor— it  may- 
be sold  as  honey;  but  when  there  is  consid- 
erable of  it,  it  must  be  put  under  the  name 
honey-dew.  The  difficulty  comes  in  here — 
where  to  draw  the  ling.  Thousands  of  bee- 
keepers in  the  country  to-day  are  up  against 
the  proposition.  To  call  it  "honey-dew" 
will  ruin  its  sale.  To  brand  it  as  "honey" 
will  render  them  liable  to  fine,  imprisonment, 
or  both. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  right  here  that  the 
national  law  applies  only  on  territorial  and 
interstate  business. 


POOR  foul-brood  laws  in  some  states, 

AND  why. 

Some  of  the  bee-keepers  of  our  various 
States  are  making  a  serious  mistake  in  draw- 
ing up  foul-brood  bills  and  submitting  the 
same  to  their  State  legislatures.  It  is  unwise 
to  copy  from  some  other  State,  as  it  may  have 
a  very  poor  law.  Those  who  are  contemplat- 
ing the  drawing-up  of  bills  for  submission  to 
their  State  legislatures  would  do  well  to  cor- 
respond with  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C.  Dr.  Phillips  has 
made  this  question  of  foul-brood  legislation 
a  special  study,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  send 
a  draft  of  a  bill  that  he  would  recommend 
for  enactment. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  a  foul-brood  bill  through 
both  branches  of  the  legislature;  but  it  is  no 
more  difficult  to  get  a  good  bill  through  than 
a  poor  one.  In  one  or  two  States  bills  have 
been  enacted  into  laws  that  are  practically  a 
dead  letter,  and  largely  because  the  original 
promotors  had  not  been  properly  informed 
as  to  the  form  of  law  they  should  have. 
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THE  NEW  ABC  AND  X  Y  Z  OF  BEE  CULTURE  IS 
RECEIVING  SOME  QUITE  EXTEN- 
SIVE REVISIONS. 

As  we  look  over  from  one  year's  end  to 
another  we  can  see  some  most  decided  gains 
in  our  general  knowledge  of  bees  and  the 
methods  of  handling  them.  In  the  multitude 
of  counselors  there  is  wisdom.  In  a  journal 
like  this,  one  will  profit  immensely  if  he  will 
simply  compare  notes.  Suppose  the  other 
fellow's  plan  does  differ  from  yours.  You 
will  probably  find  that,  on  many  points,  you 
agree.  It  also  transpires  that  occasionally 
your  experiments  point  in  a  certain  direc- 
tion .  You  are  not  quite  sure  of  your  ground ; 
but  if  half  a  dozen  others  trying  out  the  same 
class  of  experiments  arrive  at  about  the  same 
conclusions  as  yourself  you  have  the  definite 
assurance  that  you  are  on  the  right  track. 
In  deciding  what  shall  and  shall  not  find  a 
place  in  the  new  edition  of  our  work  we  try 
to  use  that  which  has  the  indorsement  of  a 
number  of  our  best  men. 

The  new  work,  we  confidently  believe,  will 
be  as  nearly  accurate  as  any  volume  on  bees 
that  has  ever  been  put  out.  It  will  contain 
a  large  number  of  new  illustrations  made  ex- 
pressly for  it,  some  of  which  will  appear  from 
time  to  time  in  these  columns.  It  will  place 
strong  emphasis  on  methods  of  management, 
which  will  be  illustrated  by  a  series  of  what 
might  be  called  moving  pictures,  or,  more 
exactly,  a  series  of  snap-shots,  showing  each 
step  in  the  operation.  We  are  now  nearly 
half  way  in  the  work  of  revision. 


HONEY-CROP  CONDITIONS;  THE   SCARCITY  OF 
EASTERN  WHITE  HONEY. 

Reports  continue  to  pour  in  to  show  that 
this  is  probably  the  greatest  year  for  honey- 
dew  ever  known  in  this  country;  that  the 
crop  of  clover  and  basswood  is  very  light, 
owing  to  the  drouth  of  last  fall. 

The  number  of  bee-keepers  in  this  country 
to-day  who  have  clear  white  clover  and  bass- 
wood  is  very  limited.  We  have  had  editori- 
al charge  of  this  journal  for  nearly  25  years 
now,  and  in  all  our  experience  we  do  not  re- 
member a  year  when  the  indications  showed 
so  light  a  crop  of  pure  clover  or  pure  clover 
and  basswood  mixed  as  this  year.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  honey-dew,  the  season  would 
not  have  been  as  poor  as  some  we  have  had 
in  the  past;  but  the  very  abundance  of  hon- 
ey-dew will  make  the  year  1909  the  shortest 
on  a  strictly  clear  white  honey  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  south  of  the  great  lakes  that 
we  have  ever  known. 

There  is  further  evidence  that  the  crop  of 
alfalfa  and  mountain  sage  in  the  Western 
States  will  not  make  up  for  the  deficit  of  clear 
clover  and  basswood.  It  is  our  opinion  that 
prices  on  the  first  quality  of  white  honey, 
either  comb  or  extracted,  will  be  very  firm. 
Whether  they  will  advance  over  present 
quotations  we  can  not  say. 

The  few  bee-keepers  who  have  a  clear 
white  clover  or  basswood  should  make  the 
fact  known.  There  are  buyers  who  are  writ- 
ing us  now,  inquiring  where  they  can  get  it. 


Reports  also  indicate  that  there  is  consid- 
erable honey-dew  and  clover  mixed,  of  a  very 
fine  quality.  This  would  probably  bring 
pretty  good  prices  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  public  in  years  gone  by  have  been 
told  about  the  so-called  manufactured  honey. 
As  the  flavor  of  honey-dew  clover  is  differ- 
ent from  any  thing  they  have  tasted  before, 
consumers  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
honey  is  manufactured.  To  sell  this  honey- 
dew  honey  of  good  flavor  will  mean  a  cam- 
paign of  local  advertising  to  educate  neigh- 
bors and  friends  that  this  is  the  real  product 
from  the  hive.  No  one  can  sell  such  honey 
to  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  producer  him- 
self. 


HONEY-DEW  AS  A  WINTER  FOOD;  A  WARNING. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  well  to  caution  those 
of  our  readers  who  have  considerable  dark 
honey-dew  in  their  combs  to  remove  the 
same  and  substitute  sugar  syrup.  A  strictly 
all-honey-dew  is  usually  a  very  poor  winter 
food;  and  if  the  winter  should  be  at  all  se- 
vere, thousands  of  colonies  will  die  of  dysen- 
tery. In  most  cases  it  is  probably  true  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  honey-dew  has  been 
used  up,  or  was  used  up,  during  August  and 
September,  and  that  honey  from  asters,  gold- 
enrod,  or  buckwheat  has  taken  its  place. 
Ordinarily  we  would  risk  any  of  these  hon- 
eys, or  a  little  honey-dew  mixed  with  any 
one  of  them;  but  where  the  winter  food  is 
almost  a  pure  honey-dew,  we  certainly  would 
advise  taking  it  out,  holding  it  over  until  next 
spring,  and  giving  it  to  the  bees  to  stimulate 
brood-rearing.  In  fact,  we  know  of  no  bet- 
ter use  that  can  be  made  of  this  product.  It 
is  just  as  good  for  rearing  brood  as  the  best 
sugar  syrup  that  was  ever  put  into  a  hive. 
In  late  spring  and  early  summer,  combs  con- 
taining honey- dew  can  be  used  very  nicely. 
The  best  way  in  the  world  to  feed  in  the 
spring  is  to  give  combs  of  sealed  stores;  and 
it  does  not  matter  whether  these  stores  are 
sugar  syrup  or  honey-dew  in  late  spring  or 
summer. 


HOW  LATE  CAN  ONE  FEED  SUGAR  SYRUP?  HOW 
TO  MAKE  IT. 

A  GOOD  many  questions  are  being  asked 
as  to  how  late  one  can  feed  in  the  fall.  Or- 
dinarily we  would  say  the  sooner  the  syrup 
can  be  given  the  better.  As  to  how  late  one 
can  do  so  will  depend  upon  conditions.  We 
have  sometimes  fed,  in  our  locality,  clear  up 
to  the  middle  of  November.  However,  at 
that  time  the  bees  have  but  very  little  oppor- 
tunity to  manipulate  the  syrup,  much  less 
cap  it  over.  The  purpose  of  early  feeding  is 
to  give  them  a  chance  to  "invert " it  to  some 
extent,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  win- 
ter nest.  This  they  do  by  emptying  the  cells 
in  the  combs  at  the  point  where  the  cluster 
is,  so  that  the  bees  on  both  sides  can  get  the 
advantage  of  body  heat.  When  the  syrup  is 
fed  late  they  can  not  make  this  winter  nest 
before  cold  weather  comes  on,  and  conse- 
quently there  will  be  a  space  one  inch  thick, 
or  as  thick  as  the  comb,  containing  cold  syr- 
up between  several  clusters  of  bees. 
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Such  a  condition  is  not  according  to  nature; 
and  one  can  readily  see  that  a  bunch  of  bees, 
no  matter  how  large,  that  is  separated  by 
slabs  of  solid  honey  or  syrup  can  not  keep  as 
warm  as  where  the  combs  are  empty  and  the 
bees  can  crawl  into  the  cells,  thus  establish- 
ing bodily  contact  heat  between  several  di- 
visions of  the  bees  separated  only  by  the 
midribs  in  the  combs. 
With  regard  to  making  sugar  syrup  it  is  an 
. .  advantage  to  use  hot  water,  for  the  reason 
:  that  the  sugar  will  dissolve  a  little  more 
readily.  Cold  water  may  be  used,  but  it  will 
require  considerable  stirring.  As  to  propor- 
tion, we  would  advise  a  two-to-one  rather 
than  a  two-and-a-half  or  three-to-one  mix- 
ture. The  first  mentioned  will  make  a  syrup 
a  little  thinner  than  honey;  and  if  it  is  fed 
early  enough  the  bees  will ' '  invert ' '  it  slight- 
ly, so  that  it  will  not  be  so  inclined  to  granu- 
late in  the  combs.  If  the  feeding  m.ust  be 
deferred  until  the  first  of  November  in  about 
this  latitude,  we  v/ould  recommend  making 
a  syrup  two-and-a-half  to  one  or  three  to  one. 
In  that  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  lit- 
tle honey,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Doohttle 
on  page  561  of  our  last  issue. 


SHAKING  TO  MAKE  UNITED  BEES  PEACEABLE. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  in  his  regular 
department,  Mr.  Doolittle  has  an  article  on 
uniting,  to  which  we  wish  to  call  special  at- 
tention. As  usual,  our  correspondent  does 
not  recommend  any  plan  of  manipulation  un- 
til he  has  tried  it  time  and  time  again,  and 
knows  that  it  is  reliable;  and  so  in  this  case. 

When  we  gave  that  plan  of  introducing  by 
shaking  the  bees  in  front  of  the  entrance, 
on  page  556  of  our  last  issue,  and  further 
suggested  that  the  same  general  principle 
might  work  very  satisfactorily  in  uniting,  we 
had  not  seen  what  Mr.  Doolittle  had  to  say 
on  this  question.  While  we  saw  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  feasible,  it  is  some  sat- 
isfaction to  know  from  such  an  authority  that 
it  actually  does  work. 

The  reader  will  notice  that  the  plan  we 
suggested  on  page  556  differs  from  the  one 
described  by  Mr.  Doolittle,  in  that  he  recom- 
mends bringing  the  two  hives,  the  bees  of 
which  are  to  be  united,  gradually  together 
two  or  three  feet  on  different  days  until  they 
are  side  by  side.  Whether  this  last  is  a  nec- 
essary procedure,  we  do  not  know;  but  doubt- 
less our  correspondent  has  found  that  mere- 
ly shaking  them  together  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  them  abandon  their  old  loca- 
tion in  favor  of  a  new  one  unless  they  are 
shaken  into  a  box  and  confined  for  a  few 
hours  until  they  assume  the  condition  of 
bees  that  have  swarmed  out  and  have  re- 
clustered. 

In  relation  to  this  plan  we  may  say  that  we 
have  tried  it  a  good  many  times  at  our  out- 
yards  in  making  up  baby  nuclei,  and  found 
it  to  work  admirably. 

Simply  uniting  two  lots  of  bees  from  two 
different  locations  in  the  yai-d  without  shak- 
ing or  bringing  together  a  few  feet  a  day 
simply  means  that  the  old  bees  that  have 


been  moved  will  go  back  to  the  old  stand. 
They  may  be  moved  again  and  again  until 
they  all  stay  in  their  new  location;  but  this 
involves  a  large  amount  of  work. 

The  general  scheme  of  shaking  bees  to- 
gether in  a  box  where  there  is  no  brood, 
honey,  or  combs,  makes  them  feel  a  sense  of 
loss.  The  one,  two,  or  three  lots  that  are 
put  together,  by  reason  of  their  bodily  con- 
tact come  to  have  the  same  general  odor. 
Vv^hen,  therefore,  they  are  dumped  in  front 
of  a  new  location  and  given  combs  of  honey 
and  brood  they  behave,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  like  a  swarm. 

We  shall  have  a  series  of  snap  shots  short- 
ly which  will  show  just  how  this  is  done. 


is  it  necessary  to  disinfect  hives  THAT 
have  CONTAINED  FOUL  BROOD? 

On  p.  452  of  our  issue  for  Aug.  1,  while  ad- 
mitting that  in  most  cases  foul  brood  v^^ould 
not  be  carried  through  the  hives,  we  stated 
that,  inasmuch  as  disinfection  by  means  of 
fire  was  so  simple,  we  thought  it  very  un- 
wise not  to  take  the  precaution;  that  we  had 
talked  with  Canadians  who  said  that  the 
McEvoy  treatment,  in  some  cases  where 
hives  had  not  been  disinfected,  had  failed  to 
effect  a  cure;  that  our  own  experience  of 
many  years  ago  in  a  few  cases  showed  how 
the  disease  was  transmitted  through  the 
hive. 

The  following  letter  furnishes  pretty  good 
proof  that  the  disease  can  be  transmitted  in 
just  that  way: 

On  page  452,  Aug.  1,  the  question  is  asked,  "Is  it 
necessaiT  to  disinfect  hives  when  giving  the  McEvoy 
treatment  for  foul  brood?"  My  experience  indicates 
that  it  is.  Last  fall  I  wanted  to  transfer  a  colony  on 
good  combs  in  an  old  hive  to  a  regular  8-frame  hive; 
and  not  having  a  hive-body  'the  frames  in  my  hive 
were  Hoffman  self -spacing  • ,  I  borrowed  one  from  a 
neighbor,  getting  the  bottom-board  and  hive-body 
only.   Later  this  colony  died  of  foul  brood. 

A  few  days  after  borrowing  this  bodj"  and  bottom- 
board  I  bought  a  hive  from,  the  same  neighbor.  This 
hive  was  complete  with  old  combs,  super,  etc.,  but  no 
bees.  This  was  put  in  another  yard,  and  the  colony 
in  it  also  developed  foul  brood.  I  used  the  super  up- 
on another  hive  this  summer,  and  this  colony  has  de- 
veloped foul  brood.  This  neighbor  lost  all  his  bees  by 
foul  brood,  but  did  not  knovr  the  reason  for  his  loss 
until  I  discovered  the  foul  brood  in  my  apiary,  and 
traced  it  to  his  yard.  I  also  used  one  of  tlie  emptj" 
combs  from  the  neighbor's  hive  to  hive  a  swarm  of 
bees  for  another  neighbor,  and  that  colony  developed 
foul  brood. 

There  were  four  distinct  cases  of  foul  brood— first, 
through  the  hive-body  and  bottom-board;  second, 
thT-ough  the  old  combs  and  hive;  third,  through  the 
super  and  section-holders;  fourth,  through  a  single 
comb.  I  migrht  add  that,  in  my  investigation,  I  found 
still  another  neighbor  also  got  foul  brood  in  his  yard 
by  buying  an  empts'  hive  from  the  first-mentioned 
yard.  Hereafter,  Mr.  Edilor,  I  will  use  a  gasoline 
blow-torch  on  any  hive  that  has  had  foul  brood,  and 
burn  up  all  frames.  I  find  that  it  does  not  pay  to  take 
any  chances.  I  want  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  regardless 
of  the  opinions  of  others.  M.  Y.  Calcutt. 

Dunlap,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Aug.  9. 

Foul  brood  is  too  terrible  a  disease  to  take 
any  chance  with;  and  it  is  and  ahvays  has 
been  our  policy  to  advise  taking  the  safe 
side  on  this  question.  A  few  reports  show- 
ing that  foul  brood  can  be  transmitted 
through  the  hive  are  worth  a  thousand  neg- 
ative testimonies  where  the  disease  has  not 
been  carried  in  that  manner. 
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Stray  Straws 

By  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 


I'm  in  luck,  a  car  famine  is  on,  and  if  I 
had  honey  to  ship  I  might  have  trouble  to 
get  a  car.  Fortunately,  I've  none  to  ship. 
[Great  luck,  that!  Dr.  Miller  has  the  happy 
faculty  for  seeing  a  silver  lining  to  every 
dark  cloud. — Ed.] 

Years  ago,  at  Jesse  Oatman's,  Dundee, 
111.,  I  saw  winter  cases  like  Bartlett's,  page 
563,  only  Oatman's  were  two-story,  for  8 
hives,  which  made  the  expense  less  per  col- 
ony. They  worked  well,  but  I  think  he  gave 
them  up  for  cellaring. 

Five-inch  splints,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  don't 
work  here,  at  least  not  with  light  brood  foun- 
dation; been  trying  it,  and  there's  too  much 
buckling.  [We  shall  be  glad  to  get  reports 
from  those  who  have  tried  five-inch  splints 
or  splints  in  general. — Ed.] 

I  don't  KNOW  what  Mr.  Holtermann  means, 
p.  457,  by  saying  "they  make  the  entrance 
to  the  hive  %  in.  deeper  than  the  width  of 
the  hive,"  but  I  wish  he  would  tell  us  how 
deep  was  the  space  where  the  bees  built 
comb  between  bottom-bars  and  floor. 

B.  H.  Barnes,  honey  vinegar  is  counted  a 
very  superior  article  if  made  from  good  hon- 
ey. Dilute  with  water  till  an  egg  will  just 
float  in  it,  and  after  it  stands  long  enough  it 
will  be  vinegar.  Very  full  details  in  A  B  C 
and  X  Y  Z,  Mead  and  metheglin  are  a  little 
dangerous  to  meddle  with — too  near  the  al- 
cohoHc  line. 

B.  Walker's  plan  of  having  field-bees  take 
their  loads  directly  into  the  supers,  page  533, 
will  require  less  handling  of  the  honey  than 
the  ordinary  way,  in  which  the  honey  is 
dumped  below  and  afterward  toted  above. 
Will  not  that  interefere  just  a  little  with  the 
ripening  of  the  honey?  [We  don't  know. 
Can  any  one  answer? — Ed.] 

Otto  Dengg,  Leipz.  Bztg.,  65,  speaks  of  the 
"American  plan  "  of  unqueening  a  colony  a 
week  before  giving  brood  to  start  cells  in, 
and  of  the  Swiss  unqueening  a  day  before- 
hand. In  this  country  I  think  it  is  pretty 
generally  the  case  that  the  unqueening  and 
the  giving  of  brood  occur  at  the  same  open- 
ing of  the  hive.  Unqueening  a  day  before 
might  be  better,  but  a  week — I  doubt. 

Fritz  Leuenberger,  Swiss  foul-brood  in- 
spector-in-chief, has  written  a  five-cent  foul- 
brood  pamphlet  that  German  readers  will 
find  up-to-date.  He  doesn't  agree  with  Amer- 
ican inspectors  that  a  non-disinfected  hive 
may  be  used  again.  He  goes  even  beyond 
Editor  Root,  instructing  to  scrub  the  hive 
thoroughly  with  a  ten-per-cent  solution  of 
concentrated  lye,  and  then  with  a  painter's 
lamp  scorch  the  hive-walls  to  a  brownish 
color. 

If  you  had  referred  Mr.  Ford's  letter,  p. 
498,  to  A.  I.  Root,  he  would  at  once  have 
said,  "A  frame  of  brood  will  hold  a  swarm 
from  absconding."    [Years  ago  we  tried  this 
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remedy  time  and  time  again;  but  it  failed  too 
often  for  us  to  recommend  it.  We  advise 
taking  these  persistent  swarmers  down  cel- 
lar and  keeping  them  there  until  they  cool 
off.  While  we  believe  that  a  frame  of  un- 
sealed brood  helps  somewhat,  it  is  not  enough 
to  restrain  bees  that  seem  bent  on  swarming. 
But,  doctor,  you  did  not  tell  what  your  ex- 
perience was.— Ed.] 

A.  W.  Smyth,  M.  D.,  Irish  Bee  Journal^  44, 
says  that  most  old  bees  can  eat  foul-brood 
bacteria  with  impunity,  but  not  young  ones; 
and  where  foul  orood  prevails,  numbers  of 
young  bees  that  have  been  fatally  attacked 
by  the  bacteria  will  be  seen  crawHng  on  the 
ground.  That's  new  to  me.  [We  doubt  this 
very  much.  The  dead  bees  that  doctor 
found  to  be  sick  and  dying  were  probably 
affected  by  something  else.  If  his  statement 
were  correct,  it  would  have  been  verified 
over  and  over  again  by  bee-keepers  for  near- 
ly a  century  back. — Ed.] 

When  I  leave  an  opening  at  the  top  for 
ventilation  my  bees,  as  a  rule,  do  not  use 
this  opening  as  an  entrance.  Others  report 
that  their  bees  do.  I  wonder  if  the  differ- 
ence is  not  in  this:  Their  bees  have  this 
opening  early;  mine,  not  till  after  having  the 
regular  entrance  established.  Bees  are  great 
for  following  precedent.  No.  4  had  a  hole  at 
the  back  of  the  bottom-board,  which  it  used 
as  an  entrance  when  first  taken  from  the 
cellar  instead  of  the  very  small  hole  allowed 
in  front.  A  large  part  of  the  bees  continue 
to  use  this  obscure  entrance  at  the  back,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that,  during  all  the  lifetime 
of  the  present  generation  of  bees,  the  en- 
trance in  front  has  been  many  times  larger 
than  the  hole  at  the  back. 

Have  fed  about  1000  pounds  of  sugar  on 
the  half-and-half  plan.  Beautiful  in  theory 
— gives  bees  chance  to  invert  sugar;  in  prac- 
tice I  don't  like  it.  Years  ago  I  fed  much 
thick  syrup — a  ton  of  sugar  one  year.  It 
took  only  a  tenth  as  long,  bees  wintered  well 
on  it,  and  what  more  do  you  want?  I  used 
an  even  teaspoonful  of  tartaric  acid  to  20 
pounds  of  sugar.  Ye  editor  says  2  sugar  to 
1  water,  page  556.  No  use  to  have  so  much 
water.  I  had  2>^  to  1.  F.  P.  Clace,  p.  566, 
makes  it  3  to  1.  That's  still  better,  if  it  works 
right.  No  use  to  make  bees  evaporate  an 
extra  16  pounds  of  water  for  every  100  pounds 
of  sugar.  [At  this  time  of  year,  or  before 
cold  weather  sets  in,  a  syrup  of  two  parts  of 
sugar  to  one  of  water  would,  in  our  opinion, 
be  oetter  than  a  syrup  of  three  parts  of  sugar 
to  one  of  water.  A  little  evaporation  and  a 
little  inversion  on  the  part  of  the  bees  is 
doubtless  a  good  thing.  When  we  give  a 
three-to-one  sugar  syrup  it  is  practically  as 
thick  as  honey,  and  therefore  can  not  be  ma- 
nipulated by  the  bees.  Such  a  syrup  is  quite 
sure  to  candj^,  and  will  do  so  unless  a  little 
tartaric  acid  is  used.  You  will  note  that  G. 
M.  Doolittle  recommends  a  two-to-one  syrup, 
and  then  adds  honey  to  prevent  candying. 
We  should  be  glad  to  get  reports  from  our 
veterans,  because  we  feel  that  we  can  not 
afford  to  make  a  mistake. — ED.] 
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BEE-KEEPING  AMONG 
THE  ROCKIES. 

By  Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Col. 


SCALES  FOR  WEIGHING  SECTIONS. 

A  scale  registering  from  half  an  ounce  to 
two  pounds  is  necessary  in  grading  honey 
properly.  Every  section  need  not  be  weigh- 
ed; but  all  doubtful  ones  should  be.  One 
will  soon  get  to  be  accurate  in  judging  the 
weight  of  combs  of  honey  with  a  little  prac- 
tice. An  aid  in  quickly  finding  out  the  cor- 
rect weight  of  the  sections  is  to  paint  an  ar- 
row on  the  scale  at  the  13>2 -ounce  mark; 
and,  if  there  is  room,  one  at  12  oz.  Then 
any  sections  not  coming  up  in  weight  to  the 
highest  arrow  must  go  in  the  No.  2  grade; 
and  any  not  weighing  12  oz.,  put  in  with  culls. 

A  scale  with  a  tin  scoop  can  be  had  for 
$1.35,  and  one  of  brass,  nickel-plated,  for 
SI. 50  to  $2.00.  These  scales  are  very  handy 
about  the  house  in  weighing  out  recipes, 
spices,  etc. 

SELLING  CULLS  AS  CHUNK  HONEY. 

Unfinished  and  light-weight  combs  are 
often  hard  to  realize  on  to  their  full  value. 
If  m±elted  down,  no  more  can  be  had  for 
culls  than  extracted,  and  hardly  as  much 
unless  it  is  rendered  very  carefully. 

One  way  to  sell  such  combs  easily  is  to 
provide  the  grocer  with  a  glass  pickle-jar,  if 
he  has  none  empty,  and  cut  the  combs  out, 
fitting  them  in  so  the  comb  will  show  nice- 
1}^  through  the  glass.  The  grocer  can  sell 
by  weight,  and  put  the  honey  in  oyster-pails 
for  the  customer.  If  the  combs  are  not  too 
much  unfinished,  three  will  weigh  about 
two  pounds.  Honey  in  this  shape  is  attract- 
ive; and,  though  not  so  desirable  as  honey 
in  the  sections,  it  is  eagerly  sought.  It  can 
be  sold  for  somev/hat  less  than  the  regular 
section-box  goods. 

HOW  AN   ISOLATED    BEE-KEEPER  MAY  MAR- 
KET HIS  HONEy. 

The  honey-producing  sections  of  the  West 
are  so  isolated  from  each  other  that  any  co- 
operative ventures  in  buying  and  selhng  are 
not  successful  unless  there  are  bee-men  in 
each  locality  to  make  carload  shipments. 

The  only  means  available  for  the  producer 
who  is  isolated  from  other  bee-men  is  to  sell 
his  product  at  the  home  markets  or  ship  it 
to  some  honey  association.  AVhere  the  fruit- 
growers have  stores  and  warehouses  they 
often  sell  honey  for  their  members,  ship- 
ping it  with  fruit  to  the  large  cities.  If  I  did 
not  have  confidence  in  the  honesty  and  ex- 
perience of  the  fruit-association  manager  in 
handling  honey  I  would  market  it  myself. 
The  most  economical  method  is  through  a 
honey  association  honestly  and  efficiently 
managed. 

FOLDING  SECTIONS  SQUARE. 

One  cause  of  sections  not  being  square  is 
that  the  grooves  may  not  be  cut  exactly  true. 
If  cut  too  wide  the  section  will  wobble  and 


be  weak.  If  cut  too  close  the  section  will 
bow  out  when  folded.  If  the  sections  have 
been  v,^et  too  much  the  wood  will  swell 
enough  to  cause  this  bowing  of  the  folded 
section. 

With  a  Rauchfuss  combined  section-press 
and  foundation-fastener  a  good  operator  can 
fold,  stai^ter,  and  place  in  the  supers  from 
200  to  400  sections  an  hour.  I  do  not  want 
to  sit  down  at  a  job  of  this  kind  all  day, 
though,  for  it  gets  to  be  very  tiresome. 

]\Iy  brother  and  I  put  up  2500  in  about  nine 
hours.  I  scrape  the  supers  and  separators, 
cut  the  foundation,  dampen  the  sections,  fill 
and  wedge  the  supers,  and  carry  them  away 
to  the  pile,  while  he  does  the '  folding  and 
startering.  Others  may  be  able  to  beat  that 
for  speed,  but  it  does  not  take  very  long  to 
fill  all  one's  supers  if  you  work  half  a  day  at 
it  for  several  weeks.  A  better  fastening  of 
wax  is  secured  if  the  machine  is  worked  rap- 
idly and  the  lamp  turned  up  almost  high 
enough  to  smoke.  If  it  is  not  worked  fast 
when  the  lamp  is  turned  up,  the  plate  gets 
too  hot. 

GETTING  ON  THE  RIGHT   SIDE  OF  A  GROCER. 

I  see  an  advertisement  in  Gleanings  for 
a  honey  salesman  who  is  a  bee-man.  This 
is  a  hopeful  sign.  There  ought  to  be  several 
hundred  such,  travehng  in  the  fall,  winter, 
and  spring,  covering  every  city  of  any  size 
in  the  country.  Many  small  towns  can  be 
profitably  cultivated  too.  The  bee-keeper 
who  sells  his  own  honey,  often  does  not  get 
what  he  should  for  it.  In  large  places  the 
grocers  expect  to  buy  honey  cheaper  of  the 
producer  than  of  a  wholesaler  or  commission 
man.  The  grocer  feels  that  here  is  a  chance 
to  buy  under  the  market;  and,  any  way,  if 
the  honey  is  unsatisfactory  he  has  no  re- 
course, while  the  commission  house  can  be 
made  to  right  any  mistakes  made  in  sending 
out  poorly  grided  or  under-quality  goods. 

The  first  impression  made  on  the  buyer  is 
vital  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  interview. 
If  the  grocer  believes  you  are  honest  and 
reliable,  putting  up  a  good  quality  of  goods, 
he  wi!l  be  quite  willing  to  deal  with  you. 
I  have  had  the  experience  of  being  turned 
down  the  first  time,  and  at  each  subsequent 
visit  felt  the  chances  for  making  a  sale  be- 
come slimmer.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  it  is 
best  to  quit  calling  there  or  study  the  man; 
get  on  the  side  away  from  his  business;  he 
must  forget  that  you  are  trying  to  sell  any 
thing.  Visit  with  him;  any  man  you  are 
talking  with  should  be  your^friend — that  is, 
you  should  meet  on  a  friendly  basis. 

I  have  been  an  interested  listener  to  all 
kinds  of  talk.  Some  I  did  not  agree  with; 
but  if  the  speaker  was  really  animated  over 
his  subject,  when  through  he  was  in  condi- 
tion to  receive  suggestions  as  to  honey. 
Many  say  "no,"  emphatically;  but  they 
should  be  kept  from  saying  this  until  they 
know  the  facts,  and  if  you  have  their  atten- 
tion they  vvon't  say  it  "  right  off  the  handle" 
without  explanation.  It  is  best  to  wait 
about  interviewing  a  man  till  you  can  have 
his  undivided  attention  for  a  few  minutes. 
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NOTES  FROM  CANADA 

By  R.  F.  Holtermann. 


PLACE  FOR  EMPTY  SECTION-SUPERS. 

Wesley  Foster  and  Dr.  Miller  have  referred 
to  the  place  for  locating  empty  section  supers. 
Dr.  Miller  says,  page  490,  Aug.  15,  "When 
I've  put  an  emi)ty  section-super  under  a 
partly  filled  one  in  a  waning  flow,  the  bees 
have  kept  on  with  the  old  super,  and  left  the 
lower  one  untouched."  My  experience  un- 
der such  a  condition  has  been  that  the  bees 
tend  to  crowd  the  brood-chamber  more  with 
honey. 

"SHAKING"  BEES. 

From  the  statements  made  by  some  bee- 
keepers one  would  think  that  certain  portions 
of  Italy,  Mexico,  etc.,  must  have  harvested  a 
tremendous  honey  crop  after  the  recent 
earthquakes.  "Shaking "  is  largely  a  thing 
of  the  past  with  me.  I  never  had  much 
faith  in  it  as  a  proper  method  of  treating 
bees;  and,  after  trying  it,  I  liked  it  less  than 
ever.  When  it  comes  merely  to  throwing 
bees  about  and  leaving  the  hive  just  as  it 
was  before,  I  am  quite  satisfied  there  is  noth- 
ing in  it.  To  my  mind,  Adrian  Getaz,  in  Bee- 
keepers' Review,  well  expresses  the  truth  in 
the  heading  of  an  article  "Change  of  Condi- 
tions, Instead  of  Shaking,  Produces  Results." 

THE  ENERGY  OF  SWARMS. 

Dr.  Miller,  what  a  man  of  war  you  are! 
and  perhaps  I  may  add,  what  a  man  of  courage 
that  you  dare  attack  the  well-established 
fact  (?)  that  a  swarm  works  with  greater  en- 
ergy than  a  colony  which  has  not  swarmed. 
But  let  me  whisper  to  you  that  I  am  sure  you 
are  quite  right.  A  swarm  does  not  have  to 
look  after  brood,  the  fruit  of  three  weeks' 
laying  in  the  hive,  and  almost  all  the  bees  in 
the  swarm  can  go  to  the  field;  but  in  three 
weeks'  time,  and  if  a  virgin  queen  has  issued 
with  the  swarm  in  perhaps  five  weeks'  time, 
there  are  far  less  bees  in  the  colony;  and  if 
at  that  time  a  honey-flow  is  available  the 
bee-keeper  who  has  kept  his  bees  content 
without  swarming  will  gather  with  his  one 
colony  more  than  the  one  who  allowed  the 
colony  to  fall  to  pieces. 

4^ 

BASSWOOD  POLLEN. 

On  page  267  of  the  American  Bee  Journal, 
right  above  an  article  written  by  G.  M.  Doo- 
little  who  says  basswood  has  no  pollen,  is 
the  following,  contributed  by  J.  L.  Byer: 

It  is  the  generally  accepted  idea,  I  believe,  that  bass- 
wood  yields  little  if  any  pollen.  If  any  one  were  here 
now  he  could  easily  be  convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  this 
idea.  For  the  past  week  the  weather  has  been  showery 
and  very  cool  for  the  season  of  the  year,  and  to-day, 
July  22,  the  basswoods  are  in  full  bloom.  On  trees 
near  the  house  here,  the  bees  are  working  on  the 
bloom  during  the  rain,  which  is  falling  lightly;  and 
although  they  are  getting  but  little  nectar,  nearly  all 
the  bees  have  minute  light-yellow  pollen-balls  at- 
tached to  them  as  they  enter  the  hives. 

Strange  to  say,  the  bumble-bees  are  in  full  force  in 
the  bloom,  and  nearly  every  one  of  them  has  quite 
large  loads  attached  to  it,  as  they  can  be  seen  flitting 
among  the  blossoms.  Personally  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  pollen  is  coming  from  the  blossoms  on 


which  they  are  working;  and,  indeed,  what  other  rea- 
sonable solution  of  the  problem  could  be  offered? 

It  is  the  first  time  I  have  noticed  the  like;  and  when 
I  first  saw  the  bumble-bees  with  the  pollen  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  own  eyes.  I  believe  it  is  generally 
the  case  that,  when  pollen  is  being  yielded  by  a  plant 
in  an  abnormal  proportion,  the  nectar  is  scarce  — at 
least  this  is  always  the  case  with  clover,  and  at  pres- 
sent  it  is  true  with  the  basswood,  as  practically  no 
honey  is  coming  in.  Of  course,  the  weather  is  really 
too  cool  and  showery  to  expect  nectar  to  come  in  from 
any  source. 

I,  too,  found  the  bees  bringing  in  this  col- 
ored pollen  in  the  basswood  season.  As  to 
the  quantity  of  pollen,  it  may  be  true  as  stat- 
ed; but  I  doubt  whether  the  amount  of  pol- 
len produced  by  the  blossom  varies.  Is  it 
not  rather  that  the  bees  visit  more  blossoms 
to  get  a  load,  and  that  their  attention  is  di- 
rected to  a  greater  extent  to  the  pollen? 

SELLING  HONEY. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  over  half  of  the  hon- 
ey at  present  produced  in  Canada  could  be 
sold  by  bee-keepers  locally.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  the  rural  communities.  I  find 
that  farmers  are  prepared  to  buy  a  large 
quantity  of  honey.  In  many  cases  they  buy 
sixty-pound  cans;  but  they  want  honey — not 
a  cross  between  nectar  and  honey — and  they 
want  good  quality  all  through.  In  very  many 
instances  this  has  not  been  the  case.  Now 
that  we  have  a  provincial  apiarist  we  should 
get  the  most  out  of  him  possible.  In  my  es- 
timation he  has  too  much  to  do  when  he  de- 
votes all  his  time  and  energies  to  his  govern- 
ment work.  Furthermore,  if  he  devotes  all 
his  time  and  energies  to  government  work 
he  has  too  much  to  do  without  having  certain 
counties  to  inspect  for  foul  brood,  as  he  has 
at  present.  For  years  I  have  felt  that  a  gov- 
ernment official  who  has  no  personal  interest 
in  the  sale  of  honey,  and  whose  motives  could 
not  be  influenced  by  voice  and  pen,  could 
draw  attention  to  honey,  and  increase  the 
consumption  of  it  enormously.  By  all  means 
let  us  get  the  most  value  out  of  our  provin- 
cial apiarist;  and  when  he  produces  the  goods 
as  to  valuable  work,  let  us  insist  that  he  be 
well  paid.  The  provincial  apiarist  may  and 
must  see  how  much  needs  doing;  but  he  will 
be  powerless  to  do  it  unless  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  enables  him  to  do  it;  and  bee- 
keepers can  strengthen  his  hands  by  educat- 
ing the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


ARE  QUEEN-EXCLUDERS  HONEY-EXCLUDERS? 

On  page  491,  August  15,  Louis  H.  SchoU  calls  queen- 
excluders  "  honey-excluders."  Now,  if  he  is  right  we 
want  to  know  it.  You  might  tell  us  whether  large 
honey-producers  like  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  G.  M.  Doolittle, 
and  others  use  queen-excluders  or  not;  and  if  not,  how 
do  they  manage?  Three  years  ago  some  queens  got 
up  into  my  sections  and  spoiled  enough  honey  to  pay 
for  all  the  queen-excluders  I  would  ever  use.  Since 
then  I  use  them  on  every  hive. 

Cokeville,  Pa.,  Aug.  27.  John  Major. 

[Comb-honey  producers  like  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  G.  M. 
Doolittle,  and  many  others  who  run  for  comb  honey, 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  use  queen-excluders.  The  queen  ap- 
parently does  not  like  to  go  into  a  lot  of  little  compart- 
ments like  section  boxes  containing  foundation  or 
comb  drawn  out  from  foundation.  When  she  goes 
above  it  is  generally  to  lay  drone  eggs  in  drone-cells. 
But  the  majority  of  extracted-honey  producers  find  it 
necessary  to  use  excluders,  and  not  all  of  them  find 
they  are  honey-excluders.  We  shall  be  glad  to  get 
additional  testimony  from  other  producers.— Ed.] 
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CONVERSATIONS  WITH 

DOOLITTLE 

AT  Borodino,  New  York. 


UNITING  BEES  IN  THE  FALL. 

A  correspondent  writes:  "I  have  quite  a 
few  weak  colonies  of  bees  that  I  wish  to 
unite  this  fall.    How  should  it  be  done?" 

Select  two  weak  colonies  as  close  together 
as  possible,  and  bring  them,  say,  two  or 
three  feet  toward  each  other  every  time  the 
bees  have  days  of  flight  until  the  hives  stand 
side  by  side.  Then  leave  them  until  the  bees 
have  had  one  good  flight  while  the  hives  are 
close  together,  and  after  this  the  colonies 
may  be  united  at  any  time  when  the  temper- 
ature is  55°  P.,  or  above.  Sort  out  from  the 
two  hives  combs  containing  the  most  honey, 
or  at  least  sufficient  for  winter  stores — an 
amount  that  should  not  be  less  than  25  lbs. 
Set  these  combs  in  the  hive  the  best  way  to 
occupy  in  the  winter,  alternating  combs  from 
each  hive  so  that  the  bees  will  not  quarrel. 
Having  these  combs  of  honey  in  the  hive, 
put  the  cover  on  and  shake  all  the  bees  from 
the  remaining  combs,  shaking  a  comb  first 
from  one  hive  then  from  the  other.  The 
work  is  now  done  as  soon  as  the  bees  have 
run  into  the  hive  and  the  empty  hive  with 
the  remaining  combs  is  stored  away. 

Where  there  are  many  weak  colonies  to 
unite,  or  if,  as  in  the  case  of  ^  queen-breed- 
er, there  are  from  50  to  500  nuclei  to  unite, 
the  above  plan  involves  a  large  amount  of 
work,  especially  if  such  weak  colonies  are 
scattered  some  distance  apart.  Years  ago 
Elisha  Gallup  told  how  to  make  natural 
swarms  artificially  by  first  smoking  the  bees 
and  then  alarming  them  by  rapping  on  the 
hive  with  a  stick,  thus  causing  them  to  fill 
themselves  with  honey.  After  they  were 
filled  with  honey,  the  larger  part  of  them 
were  drummed  into  a  box  by  the  means  usu- 
ally pursued  in  drumming  out  bees.  When 
a  sufficient  number  were  in  the  box  it  was 
carried  to  the  new  location  and  left  leaning 
up  against  something  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
After  this  the  bees  could  be  hived  the  same 
as  though  they  were  from  a  natural  swarm. 

I  tried  this  same  plan  for  uniting,  except 
that  I  got  all  of  the  bees  from  two  hives  into 
the  box,  audit  worked  fairly  well  until  I  tried 
uniting  queenless  bees  from  nuclei  from 
which  I  had  previously  sold  the  queens.  I 
found  that  I  could  not  make  the  queenless 
bees  stay  in  the  box,  as  the  mother-queen  is 
needed  to  keep  them  contented.  To  over- 
come this  difficulty  I  made  a  cage  from  the 
upper  story  of  a  tiered-up  hive,  putting  wire 
cloth  on  the  top  and  bottom,  the  bottom  piece 
"being  nailed  to  a  frame  that  was  fastened 
with  hooks  to  the  hive  so  that  I  could  remove 
it  when  I  wished.  A  hole  was  bored  through 
one  side  of  the  hive,  which  side  now  became 
the  top  of  the  cage.  The  hole  was  just  right 
to  permit  the  small  end  of  a  funnel,  such  as 
was  used  for  putting  up  bees  by  the  pound 
for  shipping  over  the  country  on  the  plan  so 
much  in  vogue  fifteen  or  t^venty  years  ago. 
Over  the  hole  was  arranged  a  large  flat 


wooden  button  which  could  be  turned  so  as 
to  open  or  close  the  opening  as  desired. 

With  this  cage  I  proceeded  to  a  queenless 
nucleus  and  blew  smoke  in  at  the  entrance, 
after  which  I  gave  the  side  of  its  hive  several 
blows  with  my  foot  or  fist.  Then  I  went  to 
another  hive  and  did  the  same  thing.  After 
this  I  returned  to  the  first  hive  and  repeated 
the  performance,  and  then  again  on  the  sec- 
ond hive.  By  this  time  the  roaring  of  the 
bees  inside  indicated  that  they  were  filling 
with  honey — just  what  L  wished  them  to  do. 
I  therefore  waited  a  minute  or  two  for  the 
bees  to  take  all  the  honey  they  would,  and 
as  soon  as  they  were  filled  I  shook  them  into 
the  funnel  so  that  they  rolled  down  through 
it  into  the  cage  below.  I  soon  had  in  ttie 
cage  all  the  bees  of  the  nucleus  except  the 
few  that  were  in  the  corners  of  the  hive  or 
those  that  took  wing  before  they  struck  the 
funnel.  Then  closing  the  hole  with  the  but- 
ton I  went  to  the  next  nucleus,  removed  the 
cover,  etc.,  ready  for  shaking,  and  set  the 
cage  down  quickly  so  as  to  jar  all  the  bees 
in  it  to  the  bottom.  I  soon  had  the  bees  of 
that  nucleus  in  the  cage  also. 

If  I  wished  to  get  the  bees  from  more  than 
two  nuclei  I  prepared  three  or  four  in  the 
manner  described  before  I  shook  any,  so 
that  no  time  would  be  lost  in  waiting  for  the 
bees  to  fill  vvith  honey.  If  four  nuclei  were 
smoked  and  drummed,  the  first  one  would 
be  filled  with  honey  by  the  time  I  got  around 
to  it  again  to  commence  shaking.  I  often 
put  as  many  as  six  or  eight  small  nuclei  to- 
gether to  make  one  good  colony  for  winter; 
but  four  is  about  the  maximum  number  that 
can  be  drummed  and  shaken  at  one  time;  for 
if  more  are  attempted  the  bees  of  the  last  two 
or  three  commence  to  unload  their  honey  be- 
fore they  are  shaken. 

When  I  had  all  that  I  wished  in  the  cage, 
the  funnel  was  taken  out  and  the  hole  closed, 
and  I  proceeded  to  get  the  queen  that  I  wish- 
ed to  inti'oduce  to  them.  By  bumping  the 
cage  on  the  ground  I  again  jarred  the  bees 
down  to  the  bottom,  and  then  I  immediately 
opened  the  funnel-hole  and  allowed  the 
queen  to  run  in.  Then  I  rolled  and  tumbled 
the  bees  about  in  the  box  until  all  were  thor- 
oughly mixed  up  and  demoralized  so  that  all 
thoughts  of  fighting  or  harming  the  queen 
had  disappeared.  After  this  I  put  the  cage 
in  some  darkened  room  where  the  tempera- 
ture was  about  60  degrees  and  left  it  until 
near  sunset,  when  I  prepared  a  hive  with 
combs  of  sealed  honey  sufficient  for  winter 
stores.  By  this  time  I  brought  the  box  of 
bees  from  the  cellar,  took  off  the  movable 
wire- cloth  side,  dumped  out  the  bees,  and 
hived  them  as  I  would  a  natural  swarm.  If 
I  did  not  have  enough  combs  of  sealed  hon- 
ey for  all;  I  gave  empty  combs  and  fed  sugar 
syrup,  as  I  described  lately  in  Gleanings. 

A  very  essential  part  in  the  above  method 
of  uniting  is  to  have  the  bees  well  filled  with 
honey.  If  I  am  afraid  that  a  certain  lot  of 
bees  in  a  cage  are  not  full  of  honey  I  jar  them 
down  and  put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  honey 
or  syrup  on  them,  and  then  by  rolling  them 
about  each  one  gets  its  share  until  all  are  full. 
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General 
Correspondence 

COMB-BUILDING. 


Full  Sheets  of  Foundation  are  Absolutely 
Necessary  from  the  Standpoint  of  Econ- 
omy; Combs  Built  Better  in  Supers  than 
in  Brood-chamber. 


BY  E.  M.  GIBSON. 


[Our  readers  will  not  forget  that  the  writer  of  this 
article  is  one  of  our  extensive  producers.  His  business 
is  on  such  a  scale  that  he  runs  three  eight-frame  pow- 
er extrac ting-outfits.  The  statements  of  one  so  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  business  should  have  some 
weight.— Ed.] 

With  due  deference  and  kindly  feeling 
toward  those  who  differ  with  me,  I  would 
say  that  the  inexperienced  should  by  all 
means  use  full  sheets  of  foundation.  Enough 
more  honey  will  be  secured  to  pay  for  the 
foundation,  the  resulting  combs  will  have 
few  or  no  drone-cells,  and  if  splints  are  used 
in  the  way  that  Dr.  Miller  recommends  the 
combs  will  be  almost  perfect.  I  bless  the 
doctor  every  day  as  I  look  at  those  combs 
built  clear  down  to  the  bottom-bar  with  no 
buckling  or  elongated  cells — a  result  that  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  get  by  the  use  of  wires. 
I  would  pay  more  than  $1.00  a  pound  for 
foundation,  if  I  could  not  get  it  for  less,  and 
I  would  gladly  pay  25  cts.  apiece  for  drawn 
combs,  and  furnish  the  foundation  from 
which  they  are  built.  No  doubt  those  who 
believe  that  wax  production  is  involuntary 
on  the  part  of  the  bees  may  think  that  this  is 
an  exaggeration  ;  but  this  is  my  experience, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  locality  has  any 
bearing  on  the  question  either. 

It  is  so  simple  to  demonstrate  this  point 
that  no  one  need  to  be  in  doubt  more  than 
one  year.  Take,  for  instance,  15  colonies. 
Give  to  five  of  them  full  sheets  of  foundation; 
to  another  five,  drawn  combs,  and  allow  the 
remaining  five  to  build  their  own  combs. 
Now  note  the  difference  in  the  amount  of 
honey  produced,  also  in  the  number  of  drone- 
cells  and  in  the  quality  of  the  combs.  It 
goes  without  saying,  that  colonies  in  such  a 
test  ought  to  be  nearly  alike  in  strength,  in 
the  quality  of  the  queens,  etc. 

I  started  an  apiary  this  year  in  as  good  a 
location  as  can  be  found  in  this  section.  All 
the  colonies  had  young  queens,  and  they 
were  in  better  condition  in  every  way  than 
the  two  other  apiaries,  except  that  they  had 
full  sheets  of  foundation  in  the  supers,  where- 
as the  colonies  in  the  two  other  yards  had 
the  drawn  combs.  This  yard  produced  one- 
third  less  honey  than  the  two  others  which 
had  the  drawn  combs. 

This  has  been  a  poor  year  in  California, 
and  the  difference  is  more  perceptible,  al- 
though the  results  are  the  same,  even  in  a 
good  year.  I  have  had  similar  experiences 
heretofore,  but  this  year's  record  has  dem- 
onstrated beyond  a  doubt  that  it  pays  me  to 
use  full  sheets  of  foundation.    I  use  all  the 


wax  that  I  produce,  and  have  bought  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  besides.  I  like  to  have  the 
combs  built  in  the  supers  as  far  as  possible, 
as  the  bees  do  better  work  than  they  do  at 
comb-building  in  the  brood-nest;  and  if  any 
thing  goes  wrong  with  the  comb  it  will  be 
detected  and  remedied  better  in  the  super. 
I  had  foul  brood  five  years  ago,  and  nearly 
all  my  combs  were  built  in  the  brood-nest, 
and  they  were  a  poor  lot.  I  am  getting  rid 
of  these  as  fast  as  possible. 

WAX-SECRETION  NOT  INVOLUNTARY. 

I  am  convinced  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
conditions  for  the  production  of  wax  by  the 
bees  are  made  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
conditions  are  made  for  egg-laying  by  the 
queen;  that  is,  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
food  consumed.  It  would  be  just  as  reason- 
able to  consider  the  laying  of  the  queen  in- 
voluntary as  to  consider  wax-production  in- 
voluntary. I  have  seen  a  queen  void  eggs 
promiscuously  for  a  short  time  after  condi- 
tions were  made  so  that  she  had  no  cells  to 
deposit  them  in;  but  this  was  for  only  a  short 
time;  and,  in  the  same  way,  it  is  probable 
that  wax  scales  on  the  bees  may  be  in  evi- 
dence for  a  short  time. 

Jamul,  Cal. 


FOREIGN  AND    AMERICAN  METHODS 
COMPARED. 

BY  F.  GREINER. 


The  American  bee-keeper  is  apt  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  we  are  leading  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  the  apicultural  profession.  The 
idea  has  even  been  expressed  in  print,  and 
the  outside  world  has  not  well  received  it. 
Indeed,  it  would  have  been  more  becoming 
if  the  thought  had  never  been  uttered,  even 
if  true.  Perhaps  it  can  not  be  denied  that  a 
certain  class  of  bee-keepers  in  different 
countries  are  looking  toward  America  as  set- 
ting the  pace.  We  have  brought  out  and 
adopted  entirely  different  hives,  developed 
unique  methods,  and  implements  of  a  new 
order ;  different  practices  have  gained  a 
foothold  here  not  common  in  other  countries, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  conditions 
here  differ  totally  from  those  in  other  lands, 
and  that  other  conditions  beget  and  demand 
other  practices.  It  would  be  hard,  for  in- 
stance, to  induce  the  bee-keeper  of  Northern 
Germany,  where  the  heath  furnishes  honey 
abundantly,  to  adopt  expensive  sectional 
hives,  costly  sections  and  shipping-cases,  as 
long  as  he  has  a  much  more  simple  and  inex- 
pensive arrangement  from  hive  to  shipping- 
case  than  we  ever  thought  of  having,  even 
when  we  were  using  the  soap-box  on  top  of 
the  box  hive  for  a  super. 

The  professional  heath  bee-keeper  has  his 
hundreds  of  straw  hives,  keeps  hundreds  of 
colonies,  and  lets  them  swarm  to  the  heath 
bees'  sweet  content.  He  usually  accepts 
every  swarm,  and  hives  each  into  the  cone- 
shaped  straw  hive.  The  heath  furnishes  an 
abundance  of  dark  gummy  honey,  and  en- 
ables even  late  swarms  to  lay  in  quite  a  sup- 
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ply.  The  larger  portion  of  all  the  colonies  is 
taken  up  every  year.  They  are  not  neces- 
sarily brimstoned,  for  generally  the  bees  are 
driven  or  drummed  out  and  sold  to  less  for- 
tunate bee-keepers  without  a  late  flow,  who 
not  unfrequently  need  bees  to  strengthen 
their  depopulated  colonies.  Lehzen,  the 
president  of  the  Deutsche  Imkerbund,  says, 
m  Hannover  alone  as  many  as  400,000  naked 
swarms  are  for  sale  every  year. 

When  the  hives  are  freed  from  bees  they 
are  shipped  to  some  great  city.  The  owner, 
of  course,  takes  them  himself.  In  the  city 
he  hires  a  small  room  on  some  back  street 
where  he  establishes  himself  and  his  work- 
shop. Every  day  some  combs  are  cut  from 
the  hives  which  have  answered  him  as  ship- 
ping-cases. The  honey  is  sorted,  and  deftly 
placed  in  wooden  nickel-trimmed  trays. 
With  one  of  these  on  his  shoulder  or  head  he 
starts  out  in  white  and  spotless  attire,  going 
on  the  streets  crying,  "Honey!  honey!  hon- 
ey ! "  The  people  seem  anxious  to  buy  this 
honey,  and  as  soon  as  a  tray  is  empty  anoth- 
er one  is  brought  out  or  the  empty  one  filled 
up  again.  In  this  way  the  honey  is  disposed 
of;  and  when  the  contents  of  the  last  hive 
have  been  cut  out,  all  are  then  shipped  back, 
and  are  ready  for  the  next  campaign. 

When  compared  with  our  often  complicat- 
ed methods  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we 
can  not  persuade  these  bee-keepers  of  Han- 
nover, Holstein,  etc.,  to  invest  in  sectional 
or  Aspinwall  hives,  hive-lifters,  section-cases, 
extractors,  etc. ;  and  yet  if  he  had  to  face 
American  competition  with  American  condi- 
tions he  would  have  to  change  his  sails  or  go 
under. 

EUROPEAN  FRAMES. 

In  other  parts  of  Germany  and  Austria  the 
conditions  are  different  from  the  above,  and 
frame  hives  and  refined  management  have 
become  necessary.  A  very  narrow  frame 
has  been  and  is  yet  very  popular.  It  was 
claimed  by  Dzierzon  and  other  advocates  that 
such  a  frame  would  act  as  a  brood-restrictor. 
Only  few  gave  a  frame  approaching  the  Lang- 
stroth  a  trial.  Gerstung  is  among  the  latter. 
The  following  gives  his  idea  and  his  concep- 
tion of  the  working  of  the  different  frames: 
"The  honey-bee  inclines  to  form  a  cluster 
globular  in  shape.  The  honey  appears  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  comb  and  around  the 
brood.  In  a  very  narrow  hive  the  honey  is 
found  above  the  brood  only,  and  is  thus 
forced  into  the  so-called  honey-chamber.  A 
very  shallow  hive  has  the  effect  that  the  first 
honey  goes  into  the  super;  and  if  perfect 
comb  honey  is  desired  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
use  half-story  frames  above,  holding  about 
three  pounds.  Two  little  uprights  majr  be 
used  to  divide  the  shallow  3-lb.  frame  into 
three  parts;  and  when  these  are  filled  the 
€ombs  may  be  cut  out  and  left  to  drain,  then 
wrapped  up  in  waxed  paper,  and  thus  brought 
into  the  market.  It"  is  imperative  that  but 
very  small  pieces  of  comb  foundation  be  used 
for  starters,  in  order  not  to  make  the  result- 
ing honey  unpalatable." 

It  will  be  se'^n  that  Gerstung  and  we  here 
in  America  are  not  so  far  apart.    If  his  hon- 


ey-flow and  the  conditions  surrounding  him 
were  hke  ours,  his  hive  and  his  methods  of 
handling  bees  might  have  developed  on  ex- 
actly parallel  lines. 

Kuchenifiueller,  another  German  authori- 
ty, has  constructed  a  sectional  hive  with  not 
quite  so  shallow  a  frame  as  is  used  by  Hed- 
don,  Aikin,  and  Hand;  however,  his  manag- 
ment  does  not  tally  with  ours,  owing  to  the 
different  conditions  and  demands  of  the  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  public.  He  has  this 
to  say  about  the  management  of  bees  in  his 
hive:  "Every  colony  should  occupy  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  hive  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season.  When  the  colony  begins  to  ex- 
pand, the  tendency  is  more  downward  than 
upward;  and  two  stories  with  foundation- 
filled  frames  are  placed  under  the  brood- 
nest,  and  this  is  the  whole,  and  all  that  needs 
doing  that  season,  except  taking  away  the 
honey  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  hive.  The 
queen,  following  her  inclination,  soon  fills 
the  new  combs  below  with  brood,  the  upper 
set  or  sets  of  combs  answering  for  what  they 
are  best  fitted — the  storing  of  the  incoming 
honey." 

CROSSING  DIFFERENT  STRAINS  OF  BEES. 

To  have  young  queens  in  as  many  hives  as 
possible  is  not  so  generally  indorsed  by  Euro- 
pean bee-keepers  as  by  our  Americans.  In 
Switzerland  they  lay  great  stre  s  on  colonies 
superseding  timely,  without  any  attention  from 
the  bee-keeper.  They  think  they  have  de- 
veloped or  are  developing  a  strain  of  black 
bees  that  may  be  relied  upon  to  do  so.  I 
know  of  some  bee-keepers  here  who  have 
procured  bees  of  this  strain,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  the  bees  have  be- 
haved. 

The  heath-bee,  which  has  been  mentioned 
above,  is  a  strain  of  the  black  bee,  which,  in 
the  course  of  years,  has  developed  the  swarm- 
ing tendency  in  a  high  degree,  somewhat 
like  the  Carniolan.  Herr  Lehzen,  whom  I 
quoted  before,  says  that  the  heath  bee  is  ex- 
cellent for  crossing  with  the  common  blacks, 
the  resulting  cross  being  exceedingly  vigor- 
ous. He  claims  that  the  swarming  habit 
soon  disappears  when  conditions  change. 
With  the  Carniolan  stock  when  used  for  cross- 
ing this  is  not  so  here  with  us.  Wherever 
there  was  a  trace  of  this  blood  our  bees  would 
swarm  excessively.  I  doubt  whether  we  in 
America  have  had  any  experience  with  the 
heath  bee  to  warrant  our  passing  an  opinion. 

SHAKING  ENERGY  INTO  BEES. 

Lehzen  says,  by  moving  apiaries  into  the 
heath  (a  very  common  practice  in  Northern 
Germany) ,  the  occurring  crossing  with  the 
drones  from  the  heath  bee  is  very  beneficial, 
as  it  dispels  laziness.  At  the  same  time  he 
says  that  the  moving  itself  has  a  beneficial 
influence,  shaking  energy  into  the  bees,  as 
we  have  termed  it — an  idea  advanced  by  dif- 
ferent bee-keepers  here — Scholl  and  others. 
I  found,  many  years  ago,  when  we  transfer- 
red bees  from  box  hives  by  the  old  method, 
that  the  operation  had  an  invigorating  effect 
upon  a  colony  so  treated  for  that  season.  I 
had  marvelous  yields  from  them  at  that  time. 
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I  also  find  that  driven  swarms  work  with  in- 
creased zeal.  I  shall  do  more  of  this  work 
in  the  future  with  such  colonies  as  contain 
cross-built  comb  structures  as  often  found 
among  farmers.  * 

THE  DISEASE  SITUATION  IN  EUROPE. 

Few  of  us  here  will  indorse  the  follow- 
ing: "The  combs  of  hives  to  be  taken  into 
wmter  should  not  be  over  one  year  old." 
This  is  what  the  bee-keepers  of  Holstein  and 
Hannover  practice.  We  can  see  no  good 
reason  for  discarding  older  combs  as  long  as 
they  are  good,  except  perhaps  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure  against  foul  brood. 

As  to  foul  brood,  the  German  authorities 
have  held  for  many  years  that  the  only  sure 
way  to  wipe  it  out  was  by  the  cremating 
process.  Over  30  years  ago  the  bee-keepers 
in  Germany  and  Austria  were  almost  carried 
away  with  the  salicylic  treatment.  Herr 
Emil  Hilbert  discovered  that  the  foul-brood 
bacillus  would  quickly  die  in  a  weak  solution 
of  this  chemical,  and  by  spraying  the  diseas- 
ed combs  it  was  said  that  the  disease  could 
be  cured.  Hilbert  was  greatly  honored,  and 
even  decorated  by  several  crowned  heads; 
but  after  all,  the  salicylic  acid  and  other  drugs 
like  thymol,  lysol,  etc.,  did  not  prove  as  ef- 
fective as  was  hoped,  and  so  it  is  still  advis- 
ed to  burn  everything  affected  with  the  dis- 
ease. Herr  Lichtenthaler  has  had  16  years 
of  experience  with  foul  brood,  and  has  con- 
cluded that  all  combs  containing  25  per  cent 
of  the  diseased  brood  should  be  burned  up. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  says  that  the  pollen 
contains  the  spores  and  disease  germs;  and 
if  the  bees  are  put  on  healthy  combs  late  in 
the  fall  the  colony  will  be  cured. 

Only  recently  the  American  treatment  of 
shaking  and  treating  like  a  young  swarm  has 
come  to  the  front,  particularly  in  Switzerland. 
A  little  book  on  foul  brood  has  very  recently 
been  sent  me  for  inspection  and  criticism. 
It  is  written  by  Fritz  Leuenberger,  Berne, 
Switzerland  All  the  statements  made  there- 
in, the  methods  of  treatment  given,  the  pre- 
cautionary measures,  etc.,  so  nearly  reflect 
what  we  have  learned  within  the  last  few 
years  in  every  particular  that  one  would  be 
excusable  for  assuming  the  writer  had  been 
well  posted  on  what  was  going  on  here  in 
America.  About  the  only  thing  he  omits  is 
that,  above  all  races  of  bees,  the  Italian  is 
most  nearly  immune  to  the  disease,  and  will 
resist  infection,  even  clean  up,  where  the 
black  bee  would  succumb.  We  can  excuse 
the  writer  for  this  omission,  because,  par- 
ticularly in  Switzerland,  the  black  bee  is 
boomed  more  than  any  other — in  fact,  exclu- 
sively, of  late.  The  Swiss  bee-keepers  have 
all  the  confidence  in  the  world  that  they  will 
succeed  in  stamping  out  the  disease,  and 
have  organized  an  insurance  agency.  The 
yearly  insurance  premium  is  about  1  cent  per 
hive;  and  if  any  colony  is  lost,  X  of  its  value 
is  refunded.  Even  bee-keepers  who  have 
not  insured  but  submit  to  inspectors'  treat- 
ment, receive  often  half  of  the  value  if  funds 
are  available.  The  writer  of  the  above  work 
gives  the  data  of  this  insurance  business  in 
his  little  book,  with  many  other  interesting 


facts  as  to  the  work  and  mission  of  different 
bacilli,  having  a  bearing  in  every-day  life. 
Our  German  readers  might  find  this  little 
book  beneficial  reading.  The  price  is  only 
5  cts.,  which  is  nominal.  I  think  the  bee- 
keepers of  Germany  and  Austria  will  soon 
quite  generally  adopt  our  American  foul- 
brood  cure,  and  that  with  benefit  to  them- 
selves. 

LAWS  IN  REGARD  TO  HONEY. 

The  great  bulk  of  honey  produced  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Switzerland  is  in  the  liq- 
uid form.  While  with  us  in  America  the 
price  of  comb  honey  is  twice  that  of  the  ex- 
tracted honey,  in  these  countries  little  differ- 
ence is  made  in  price  between  the  two,  A 
bee-keeper  would,  therefore,  be  very  short- 
sighted to  produce  comb  honey  for  the  mar- 
ket. When  honey  is  spoken  of,  extracted 
honey  is  always  meant,  and  the  people  more 
readily  buy  it  than  they  do  here,  although  a 
lot  of  adulterating  is  being  done  there.  More 
adulterated  mixtures  are  on  the  market  there 
by  a  long  way  than  the  genuine  article.  Bee- 
keepers, however,  are  not  hampered  by  such 
a  law  as  we  have  on  our  own  statute-books 
— the  honey-dew-honey  law.  The  American 
bee-keepers  ought  to  see  to  it  that  this  un- 
just and  unwise  law  is  repealed  as  speedily 
as  possible.  What  bee-keeper  of  our  land 
could,  with  any  degree  of  safety,  guarantee 
his  honey  as  being  gathered  from  blossoms 
only?  He  has  no  way  of  knowing  it,  unless 
he  has  an  analysis  made.  All  he  can  say  is 
that  his  honey  is  the  product  of  the  hive. 

A  BRAZILIAN  METHOD  OF  SECURING  STRONG 
COLONIES  FOR  THE  HONEY-FLOW. 

I  should  like  to  cut  this  article  short;  but 
it  would  lack  in  completeness  if  I  did  not 
compare  American  methods  with  the  Brazil- 
ian, of  which  F.  A.  Hannemann  is  the  origi- 
nator. We  like  to  see  our  hives  overflowing 
with  bees  when  the  honey  season  arrives. 
Mr.  Hannemann  tries  to  accomplish  this  by 
massing  together  a  large  number  of  young 
swarms.  The  bee  common  in  Brazil  has  the 
swarming  tendency  of  the  heath  and  Carnio- 
lan.  Swarms  are  the  object  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  All  the  swarms  of  the  day 
are  usually  hived  into  one  great  mammoth 
hive;  the  queens  are  all  caged,  and  placed 
about  in  different  parts  of  the  hive,  and  thus 
left  until  the  end  of  the  honey  season:  when 
one  is  liberated,  ail  the  rest  are  disposed  of. 
Even  if  15  or  20  swarms  should  have  been 
massed  together  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son, their  energies  will  ail  be  spent  by  the 
time  the  end  comes,  and  only  enough  bees 
to  make  one  good  swarm  will  be  left,  the 
rest  all  having  been  "swapped  "  for  honey 
and  wax.  Just  how  many  pounds  of  honey 
a  given  number  of  pounds  of  bees  store  un- 
der these  conditions  I  am  not  able  to  say;  but 
we  have  found  in  our  experience  that  it  is 
more  profitable  to  keep  our  bees  in  a  more 
normal  condition.  We  want  lots  of  bees  in 
a  hive,  it  is  true;  but  at  the  end  we  are  money 
ahead  by  hiving  20  swarms  into  not  less  than 
10  hives,  and  giving  the  queens  their  free- 
dom.  Thus  our  surplus  comb  honey  will  be 
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free  from  pollen,  which  can  not  possibly  be 
the  case  with  the  honey  obtained  by  the  Bra- 
zilian methods,  and  we  shall  harvest  just  as 
much  surplus  with  the  advantage  of  having 
more  bees  left. 

We  would  alter  the  Brazilian  method  in 
other  ways  to  suit  our  notions.  Perhaps  we 
would  run  the  mammoth  colonies  for  ex- 
tracted honey.  The  Texas  bee-keepers,  how- 
ever, might  want  to  produce  comb  or  chunk 
honey,  as  they  have  a  demand  for  it;  but  they 
would  have  to  eliminate  the  pollen  somehow 
to  make  it  a  success.  Pollen  in  honey,  evi- 
dently, does  not  seem  to  be  a  serious  draw- 
back in  Brazil ;  at  any  rate,  conditions  seem 
to  favor  the  Hannemann  method. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  learn  how  Mr. 
Hannemann  succeeded  in  securing  every 
queen,  for  this  was  very  essential.  The  way 
he  did  succeed  was  by  his  famous  bee-sieve, 
which  later  developed  into  the  regular  queen- 
excluder  as  we  use  it  now.  But  Hannemann 
made  his  sieve  of  wire.  He  would  not  use  a 
punched  sheet  of  metal;  in  fact,  he  has  not 
ceased  to  lament  and  decry  the  spoihng  of 
his  valuable  invention  in  such  a  way.  With 
his  sieve  he  would  sift  every  swarm,  and  thus 
secure  each  queen  and  all  drones.  The  cage 
he  used  for  caging  the  queens  was  also  only 
queen- confining,  giving  the  bees  constant 
access  to  the  queens.  For  this  reason  the 
Germans  have  styled  it  the  Hannemann 
queen-cage. 

Naples,  N.  Y.,  August  12. 


THE  TEXAS  STATE  FAIR. 


Bottling  the  Honey  for  the  Exhibits  by  the 
Apiarian  Department  at  the 
Fairgrounds. 


BY  LOUIS  H.  SCHOLL. 


The  state  Fair  at  Texas,  one  of  the  great- 
est fairs  of  its  kind,  takes  place  this  year  at 
Dallas,  October  16  to  31.  The  management 
has  made  great  efforts  the  last  few  years  to 
have  the  best  bee  and  honey  exhibit  ever 
held  in  the  South.  The  apiarian  department 
was  started  three  years  ago,  and  has  had  a 
steady  growth  each  year,  so  that  the  coming 
exhibition  promises  to  be  the  best  ever  held, 
in  spite  of  the  short  honey  crop. 

All  who  are  familiar  with  exhibiting  at 
fairs,  especially  when  bees  and  honey  have 
to  be  sent  long  distances,  are  well  aware  of 
the  difficulties,  such  as  the  expensive  ex- 
press rates,  breakage  of  glass  packages  of 
honey,  observatory  hives,  etc.  This  is  often 
very  aggravating,  not  only  to  the  exhibitor, 
but  also  to  the  superintendent  and  his  assist- 
ants in  the  apiarian  department,  since  it  is  no 
small  matter  to  wash  honey  from  glass  jars 
and  bottles,  especially  where  they  are  label- 
ed. It  is  also  disagreeable  to  have  bees  ar- 
rive in  observ'atory  hives  in  some  of  which 
the  glass  sides  are  broken  so  that  nearly  if 
not  all  of  the  bees  have  escaped.  For  these 
reasons  we  have  adopted  a  new  plan  which 
we  hope  can  be  made  to  work  satisfactori- 
ly.   In  the  first  place,  the  observatory  hives 


will  be  furnished  by  the  Fair  Association. 
These  will  be  a  part  of  the  permanent  equip- 
ment, to  be  kept  from  year  to  year,  as  they 
can  be  easily  put  under  lock  and  key  in  the 
department.  Bee-keepers  will  then  be  re- 
quired to  send  only  the  bees,  as  requested 
in  the  following  letter: 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  in  Dallas  preparing  for  the  biggest 
and  best  bee  and  honey  exhibit  that  the  South  has 
ever  had.  In  this  we  want  your  co-operation.  It  will 
not  take  very  much  of  your  time,  nor  be  any  great  ex- 
pense to  you,  yet  you  will  help  us  do  a  wonderful 
thing  toward  advertising  our  bees,  queens,  honey,  and 
wax,  and  other  by-products  of  the  apiary. 

We  are  going  to  have  the  biggest  show  of  bees  of  the 
different  i-aces  in  one-frame  observatory  hives  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen  at  one  place,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose we  are  getting  made  up  here  a  big  lot  of  the  glass 
hives  ready  to  receive  the  bees  that  are  sent  here.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  send  the  one-frame  nuclei  in  their 
shipping-cases,  and  we  will  put  them  into  the  glass 
hives  and  care  for  them  in  the  best  possible  manner 
while  they  are  here.  In  this  way  we  shall  get  a  great 
number  of  competitors  to  show  their  best  stuff,  and  it 
will  be  an  advertisement  for  all  who  participate.  We 
are  ^^-riting  you  this  at  the  present  time  so  that  you 
can  prepare  your  best  bees  and  have  them  ready  to 
ship  to  us  four  or  five  days  before  the  opening  of  the 
fair. 

We  also  want  the  greatest  number  of  exhibits  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  honey,  and  we  have  struck  on  the  fol- 
lo^v^ng  plan:  We  will  procure  a  large  number  of  white 
flint-glass  jars  holding  3  pounds  each.  All  that  will 
be  required  for  the  exhibitor  wall  be  to  send  enough 
honey,  36  lbs.,  in  the  regular  60-lb.  cans.  We  will  put 
the  honey  in  the  jars,  properly  labeled,  with  the  num- 
ber of  the  exhibitor.  After  the  fair  all  of  the  honey 
will  be  sold,  and  that  sent  by  the  exhibitor  paid  for. 
This  will  save  the  risk  and  expense  of  shipping  glass 
packages. 

As  there  are  premiums  on  white  and  amber  honey, 
two  cans  can  be  shipped  in  one  case  by  freight.  In- 
clude with  this  shipment  other  things  named  in  the 
premium  list  enclosed — comb  honey,  wax,  vinegar, 
etc.  All  these  shipments  should  be  sent  early  to  ar- 
rive here  in  due  time,  Avhile  bees  and  queens  are  rush- 
ed through  by  express  later.  Address  all  shipments, 
and  send  all  bills  of  lading  to  me. 

Write  me  at  once  a  list  of  what  you  will  send  us,  so 
we  can  arrange  for  it  promptly.  Remember  the  dates 
of  the  fair  are  October  16  to  31,  and  all  exhibits  must 
reach  us  by  the  15th.  We  v/ill  take  the  best  of  care  of 
them  here.  Louis  H.  Scholl, 

Dallas,  Texas,  Sept.  14.  Supt.  Apiarian  Dept. 

As  the  above  letters  are  sent  to  all  who 
may  have  a  good  stock  of  bees,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  get  up  the  biggest  show  of  bees  ever 
held  in  one  place. 

The  same  plan  will  apply  to  exhibits  of 
honey.  By  having  an  equipment  in  the 
apiarian  department  for  filUng  glass  jars 
rapidly  with  the  honey  that  is  sent,  we  hope 
to  gain  a  big  advantage  in  this  respect  also. 
Most  of  the  exhibits  must  be  sent  several 
hundred  miles,  and  honey  put  up  in  glass 
must  be  packed  with  exti^a  care  to  guard 
against  the  rough  handling  at  the  numerous 
transfer  points,  thus  making  very  bulky 
packages,  and  increasing  the  shipping  ex- 
pense, and  not  even  then  preventing  break- 
age. By  procuring  suitable  jars  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes  in  gross  lots  or  in  still  larger 
lots,  if  necessary,  the  cost  of  the  glass  will 
be  lower.  The  freight  bills  will  also  be  low 
on  the  honey,  because  it  may  be  sent  in  tin 
cans. 

The  filling  of  the  jars  will  be  done  in  the 
department,  and  this  brings  up  another 
point  of  importance.  Honey  recently  put  in 
glass  and  set  up  for  exhibition  presents  a 
better  and  brighter  appearance  than  that 
which  has  been  in  jars  for  a  longer  time. 
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We  are  very  confident  of  success  in  this 
plan,  and  ask  the  bee-keepers  to  aid  us  as 
much  as  possible.  It  rests  with  the  bee- 
keepers to  furnish  the  material  for  exhibi- 
tion. The  management  of  the  fair  will  do 
their  part  toward  taking  the  best  of  care  of  it. 

New  Braunfels,  Texas. 


ALSIKE  CLOVER. 


Lobelia  Inflata  the  Cause  of  the  So-called 
Alsike  Poisoning. 


BY  E.  VANDENWERKEN. 


We  of  this  section  of  the  country  have  not 
had  as  much  experience  with  alsike  as  have 
those  who  live  further  west.  However,  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  the  poisoning  of  stock, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  is  not  due  to  the  al- 
sike but  to  another  source.  Years  ago  I  lived 
in  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  At  that  time  alsike 
was  unknown,  but  we  had  trouble  with  the 
white-nosed  horses.  In  some  cases  the  scab- 
by sores  were  very  serious  on  every  white 
nose.  I  never  saw  a  dark-nosed  horse  that 
was  troubled.  The  vile  weed  that  was  re- 
sponsible for  this  was  known  as  Lobelia  in- 
flata. It  grows  in  pastures,  and  is  a  plant 
that  is  very  difficult  to  exterminate.  It  is 
about  a  foot  high  and  rather  bushy,  with 
cream-white  blossoms.  Little  pods  hold  a 
number  of  seeds  that  look  so  much  like  al- 
sike that  it  would  be  impossible  to  separate 
them  if  mixed  together.  I  believe  that  this 
is  the  weed  that  grows  in  alsike-fields,  and 
that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  It  used 
to  be  called  Indian  tobacco,  for,  although  it 
does  not  look  at  all  like  tobacco,  it  produces 
the  same  sort  of  sickness  if  chewed. 

There  grows  in  the  same  pastures  another 
weed,  the  same  height  and  style,  except  that 
the  blossoms  are  a  little  more  fluffy  and 
whiter.  This  is  called  the  sweet  balsam,  and 
some  might  mistake  it  for  the  lobelia,  if  not 
familiar  with  the  two  plants.  The  sweet 
balsam  has  not  such  vile  properties  as  the 
lol3elia,  for  its  odor  is  pleasant,  and  it  is 
harmless  to  man  and  beast. 

The  lobelia  seems  to  lose  its  bad  effects 
when  it  is  cut  and  mixed  with  the  hay.  It 
does  not  grow  much  with  standing  timothy. 
It  thrives  best  in  the  pasture. 

FRUIT-BLOSSOMS  SPRAYED. 

Some  of  the  fruit-growers  near  here  fool- 
ishly sprayed  their  trees  while  in  bloom.  I 
saw  my  bees  acting  strangely.  They  were 
bloated,  and  were  evidently  trying  to  void 
something.  Many  of  them  were  lying  dead 
around  the  outside  of  the  hives.  I  began 
feeding  every  colony  considerably  to  keep 
the  i)ees  inside  the  hives  as  much  as  possible, 
and  in  five  days  they  seemed  to  get  over  it. 

SUMAC,  GOLDENROD,  AND  ASTER. 

This  year  sumac  came  on  in  fine  shape, 
and  the  bees  worked  it  well.  I  counted  ten 
honey-bees,  two  yellow- jackets,  and  a  bum- 
ble-bee on  one  bunch,  and  all  were  working 
like  beavers.  I  wonder  if  bees  get  honey  all 
day  long  from  sumac.    I  have  seen  bees  on 


some  sumac  near  my  home  during  the  whole 
day,  and  they  all  seemed  to  be  getting  nec- 
tar. I  also  get  at  times  considerable  honey 
from  goldenrod.  I  never  saw  so  much  gold- 
enrod  as  is  now  coming  on.  With  the  gold- 
enrod and  aster  my  bees  will  do  pretty  well 
this  fall.  However,  I  would  rather  feed  my 
bees  sugar  syrup  than  allow  them  to  have 
much  aster  honey.  I  never  saw  any  that 
was  not  thin  and  watery,  and  it  never  seems 
to  thicken  up. 

A  LOSS  OF  BEES  FROM  STRONG  COLONIES. 

Why  do  bees  carry  out  other  bees  from  the 
strong  colonies,  and  fly  off  and  finally  drop 
them?  I  can  almost  hear  you  say  that  it 
looks  like  a  case  of  robbing.  I  thought  so 
at  first,  but  as  I  watched  proceedings  from 
time  to  time  I  do  not  believe  that  these  are 
robber-bees,  as  they  never  seem  to  fight. 
A  bee  comes  tumbling  out  of  the  hive,  car- 
rying another  bee  which  seems  to  be  trying 
to  hold  on  to  something  to  keep  from  being 
carried  off.  These  unfortunate  bees  some- 
times release  themselves  and  run  back  into 
the  hive.  If  it  were  a  case  of  robbers,  why 
should  this  be  noticed  in  the  most  populous 
colony?  This  hive  is  full  of  bees  which  are 
working  well,  as  they  had  begun  on  iheir 
second  super.  I  notice  the  trouble  every 
once  in  a  v/hile.  Some  days  there  is  more 
of  it  than  others. 

Stamford,  Conn. 

[The  bees  carried  out  are  probably  the  old 
bees,  bees  with  worn-out  wings,  or  other- 
wise defective,  so  that  they  can  not  be  of 
much  use  to  the  colony.  No  matter  how  hard 
a  bee  may  have  toiled  for  the  good  of  the 
colony,  the  moment  it  loses  its  usefulness 
its  fellow-workers,  without  heart  or  feeling, 
carry  it  off  and  drop  it.  It  can  not  fly,  and 
to  wc/Zlrback  is  impossible.  It  dies  for  its 
colony  like  a  hero  tor  his  country. — Ed.] 


WHAT  CAUSED  THE  BROOD  TO  DIE  ? 
On  page  513,  Aug.  15,  I  read  a  query  by  B.  F.  Lewis 
in  regard  to  brood  dying  before  hatching,  and  being 
carried  out  by  the  bees.  A  similar  experience  prompts 
me  to  write. 

My  experience  was  identical  with  his,  except  that 
the  brood  carried  out  was  in  the  larval  stage,  about 
nine  or  ten  days  from  the  egg.  As  you  hint  in  your 
footnote  to  Mr.  Lewis'  letter  at  a  fault  in  the  queen,  I 
also  blamed  her;  and  as  she  had  been  indolent  in 
brood-rearing  for  some  time  I  thought  to  stimulate  her 
by  feeding  in  order  to  get  a  good  nestful  of  brood  be- 
fore I  replaced  her.  I  fed  four  ounces  of  syrup  every 
evening,  and  pollen  began  coming  in  with  a  rush,  and, 
to  my  great  surprise,  I  have  not  seen  a  dead  larva  car- 
ried out  since.  The  feeding  began  three  v/eeks  ago, 
and  I  am  keeping  it  up. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  feeding  were  stopped  if  the 
brood  trouble  would  set  in  again.  I  think  it  would,  as 
I  blame  bad  water  for  the  trouble,  as  there  is  a  run 
about  200  yards  from  my  place,  which  is  a  veritable 
sewer,  at  which  I  think  my  bees  watered;  and  as  they 
get  enough  pure  water  in  the  syrup  to  meet  their  needs 
they  are  not  compelled  to  carry  this  vile  run  water, 
with  the  result  that  the  brood  is  healthy. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Aug.  30.  R.  McCULLOUGH. 

[We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  sewer  water  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  trouble.  We  should  rather  think  it 
was  a  lack  of  pollen.  If  you  stop  feeding,  and  no 
brood  dies,  the  trouble  is  not  in  the  queen.  If  brood 
continues  to  die  with  plenty  of  pollen  in  the  hive  we 
would  replace  her. 

One  thing  is  certain— that  if  sewer  water  causes  the 
brood  to  die  in  the  hive,  you  would  find  brood  dying 
in  other  hives  also.— Ed.] 
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SMITH'S  LATER  AND  IMPROVED  WINTER  CASES. 


KEEPING     COMBS    AND  BEES 
THROUGH  THE  WINTER. 


DRY 


The  Telescope  Cap  in  Combination  with  a 
Permanent  Cork  Cushion;  the  Advan- 
tage of  Warm  Covers  and  Cold 
Walls  and  Bottoms. 

BY  JAY  SMITH. 


All  will  agree  that  one  of  the  chief  essen- 
tials to  successful  apiculture  is  perfect  win- 
tering. Just  what  perfect  wintering  is  I  do 
not  claim  to  know;  but  after  a  number  of 
years  of  careful  experimenting  I  have  a  sys- 
tem that  gives  such  good  results  that  I  can 
not  imagine  any  thing  better  for  this  latitude. 
Here  our  coldest  weather  is  about  zero. 
This  year,  six  above  was  the  coldest.  As 
has  been  said,  moisture  and  not  cold  is  what 
kills  bees  in  winter.  My  experiments  have 
proved  this  so  conclusively  that  this  point 
can  not  be  emphasized  too  strongly. 

Six  years  ago  I  had  some  large  outer  cases 
made  with  removable  covers,  Fig.  1.  They 
v/ere  large  enough  so  that  I  packed  about 
six  inches  of  planer-shavings  around  the 
sides  and  top.  Some  were  made  for  one 
hive  and  some  for  two.  As  can  easily  be 
seen,  these  confined  the  heat.  I  left  the  en- 
trance wide  open.  In  the  spring  I  looked 
into  the  hives,  and  was  surprised  at  the  num- 
ber of  dead  bees.  Each  hive  seemed  to  have 
about  a  hatful  of  dead  bees,  and  they  were 
all  covered  with  mold  in  a  pile  on  the  bot- 
tom-board. The  colonies  were  all  weak,  and 
one  was  queenless.  As  soon  as  warmer 
weather  came  on  they  built  up  rapidly  and 
did  very  well.  I  was  satisfied  that  this  was 
all  right  for  spring,  but  was  not  all  right  for 
winter. 


I  will  not  go  into  detail  and  tell  all  the 
plans  I  tried,  but  will  skip  over  to  the  plan  I 
have  used  for  the  last  few  years  that  has 
given  the  best  results.  I  use  a  regular  deep 
telescope  cap.  The  cushion  is  the  thing  I 
wish  to  describe. 

I  have  tried  several  kinds  of  material,  in- 
cluding forest-leaves.  These  were  good, 
but  they  were  heavy,  and  it  was  hard  to 
make  the  cushions  flat,  and  this  tilted  the 
caps  in  different  directions  and  gave  the  api- 
ary a  bad  appearance.  I  read  in  Gleanings 
that  ground  cork  was  good;  but,  so  far  as  I 
could  learn,  no  one  had  tried  it  and  could 
not  report  from  experience.  I  decided  I 
would  try  it  if  I  could  get  the  cork.  The 


fig.  1.— jay 


SMITH'S  ORIGINAL 
WINTER  CASE. 
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grocers  ship  grapes  in  from  California,  pack- 
ed in  cork,  so  I  tried  to  have  them  save  it  for 
me.  But  they  had  so  Httle  that  they  did  not 
care  to  bother,  and  threw  it  away.  Last 
year  I  thought  of  a  wholesale  fruit-dealer 
and  went  to  him.  He  said  he  usually  gave 
away  and  threw  away  several  wagonloads 
every  year.  He  then  had  on  hand  nine  bar- 
rels, and  I  bought  the  whole  lot  —  barrels, 
cork,  and  all  —  for  $4.50.  This  was  enough 
for  60  cushions.  I  mention  this  so  that  any 
bee-keeper  living  near  a  city  may  know 
where  to  get  cork. 

We  found  the  greatest  trouble  with  the 
cork  was  that  it  was  hard  to  make  it  stay  in 
place,  for  it  would  run  from  one  corner  to 
the  other  as  the  cushion  was  handled.  This 
was  overcome  by  sewing  it  through  and  ty- 
ing it  with  string  the  same  as  a  quilt.  To 
fasten  them  into  the  top  of  the  telescope  cap 
I  paint  the  inside  of  the  telescope  and  put 
the  cushion  in,  and  then  press  it  down  on 
the  hive.  When  the  paint  is  dry  the  cushion 
is  held  there  permanently.  Fig.  2.  For  cush- 
ions I  get  sugar  or  coffee  bags  made  of  bur- 
lap). I  get  them  from  the  grocers  for  cts. 
apiece.  By  cutting  off  the  end  a  few  inches 
they  just  fit  a  ten-frame  hive. 

Now,  the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  this: 
The  top  of  the  hive  must  be  the  warmest 
part  or  the  moisture  will  condense  there; 
and  all  winter  long  water  will  continue  to 
drop  on  the  cluster  of  bees.  It  does  not  take 
much  thinking  to  know  the  results.  The 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  hive  must  be  kept 
cold  so  the  moisture  will  collect  there  and 
run  out  of  the  entrance.  The  reason  that 
the  old  large  cases  packed  with  shavings 
failed  was  that  the  sides  were  as  warm  as  the 
top,  and  the  moisture  condensed  at  the  top 
as  well  as  the  sides. 

To  test  this  still  further  I  left  a  few  hives 
with  no  covering  on  top,  except  the  regular 
hive-cover,  till  the  middle  of  January.  One 
cold  day  I  examined  these  and  found  that  all 
the  tops  of  the  frames  were  wet,  and  water 
was  standing  on  several  of  them.  On  one 
frame  was  a  little  puddle  of  water;  and  as  I 
opened  the  hive  the  water  ran  down  the  side 
on  the  frame  directly  on  to  the  cluster  of 
bees.  Those  with  telescope  caps  and  cork 
cushions  were  as  dry  as  could  be,  and  the 
moisture  had  condensed  on  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  hive.  I  use  the  thin  super  cover 
on  top  of  the  hive,  and  let  the  bees  seal  it 
tight. 

This  plan  is  as  beneficial  in  summer  as  in 
winter,  as  it  keeps  off  the  hot  sun.  Last 
summer  the  comb  melted  down  in  several 
hives  that  were  unprotected,  and  the  bees 
had  to  suspend  work  there.  On  cold  morn- 
ings, also,  the  bees  will  work  much  better  in 
a  hive  that  is  protected  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. In  the  illustration  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  use  a  super  with  shallow  extracting- 
frames  full  of  honey  for  winter.  I  have  tried 
two  hive-bodies  as  well  as  this,  but  like  the 
one  hive  and  super  plan  the  best  for  early 
spring  breeding,  as  well  as  in  winter,  as  will 
be  given  in  a  future  article.  For  winter  it  is 
especially  good,  for  the  reason  that  it  gives 


a  cross-p^sage  for  the  bees  right  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cluster. 
Vincennes,  Ind. 


FIELD   MEETING   AT  HAYDENVILLE, 
MASS. 


BY  A.  E.  WILCUTT. 


I  am  sending  you  some  pictures  taken  at 
the  meeting  of  bee-keepers  at  Haydenville, 
Mass.;  also  a  clipping  from  a  local  paper.  I 
am  sending  three  pictures  which  you  can 
use  if  suitable. 

Swift  River,  Mass.,  July  27. 

A  meeting  in  the  interest  of  bee-keeping  was  held 
Saturday,  July  10,  at  the  apiary  of  W.  M.  Purrington, 
in  Haydenville,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. The  attendance  numbered  about  100,  and  much 
interest  was  shown  in  the  discussion.  The  principal 
address  was  made  by  Dr.  Burton  N.  Gates,  whose  sub- 
ject was  "  The  New  Bee-keeping,  the  Possibilities  in 
Massachusetts."  Dr.  Gates  spoke  on  the  improved 
methods  of  bee-keeping  and  extension  of  the  industry, 
which  he  considered  both  possible  and  profitable.  Dr. 
W.  P.  Brooks,  of  the  Amherst  Agricultural  College, 
gave  some  of  his  experiences,  and  Herbert  Gary,  of 
Colrain,  exhibited  specimens  of  queen-bees  and  sam- 
ples of  honey.  He  also  showed  an  improved  shipping- 
case.  Dinner  was  served  at  noon  by  the  women  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  in  the  vestry. 

In  the  afternoon  a  Hampshire,  Hampden,  and  Frank- 
lin association  of  bee-keepers  was  organized  by  elec- 
tion of  the  following  officers:  President,  Prof.  W.  P. 
Brooks,  of  Amherst;  vice-presidents,  F.  A.  Bardwell, 
of  Amherst;  E.  A.  Loveland,  of  Greenfield;  H.  F. 
Wright,  of  Agawam;  secretary  and  treasurer,  W.  M. 
Purrington.  The  association  will  be  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  bee  culture,  which  Dr.  Gates  considers 
as  feasible  in  Western  Massachusetts  as  in  Vermont; 
the  conditions  in  Vermont  are  held  to  be  second  to 
none  except  those  of  some  sections  in  New  York.  The 
association  will  endeavor  to  secure  State  inspection  of 
hives  with  a  view  to  the  extermination  of  foul  brood, 
which  has  become  troublesome  in  some  sections  of 
this  State. 


TAKING  OFF  HONEY. 


How  to  Determine  Whether  Supers  are 
Ready  to  Come  off,  Without  Tearing 
the  Hive  Apart. 


BY  E.  R.  ROOT. 


When  one  runs  a  series  of  outyards  it  is 
necessary,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  use  short 
cuts.  All  false  motions  should  be  eliminated, 
and  the  work  should  be  so  planned  that  there 
will  be  no  unnecessary  running  from  one 
end  of  the  yard  to  the  other. 

A  good  many,  in  working  for  extracted 
honey,  operate  on  the  tier-up  principle, 
leaving  the  supers  all  on  the  hives  until  the 
season  is  over.  By  that  time  it  is  important 
that  robbers  be  given  no  opportunity  to  help 
themselves  to  sweets,  when  the  honey  is 
taken  off;  but  before  doing  so  the  condition 
of  the  supers  should  be  determined  in  ad- 
vance. 

Our  south  yard  was  run  for  extracted 
honey  in  shallow  supers.  As  we  were  short 
of  help,  it  was  handled  almost  entirely  by 
our  editorial  force.  In  order  to  keep  ahead 
of  the  bees  it  was  necessary  to  make  an  ex- 
amination of  the  supers  from  time  to  time. 
Toward  the  early  part  of  the  season  we 
would  place  the  empty  supers  under  those 
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DETERMINING  THE  FILLING  OF  THE   SUPERS  AND  WHETHER   THEY  ARE  READY  TO  COME  OFF 


partly  filled.  As  the  season  began  to  draw 
toward  its  close,  the  process  was  reversed — 
that  is  to  say,  the  empties  were  put  on  top 
of  those  partly  filled. 

In  order  to  determine  the  amount  of  honey 
in  any  super,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  off 
the  cover  and  pull  the  hive  apart.  If  it  is 
tiered  up  four  and  five  stories  high,  it  in- 
volves a  large  amount  of  labor  and  consider- 
able lifting  t<»  pull  the  supers  off  one  by  one, 
inviting  the  attention  of  robbers  in  the  op- 
eration. If  one  is  supplied  with  a  good 
strong  steel  hive-tool  and  a  smoker,  he  can 
get  a  fair  idea  of  the  filling  of  any  super, 
without  even  removing  the  cover  from  the 
hive.  In  the  series  of  snap  shots  shown 
herewith,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  gather, 
almost  at  a  glance,  the  exact  method  that  we 
have  used  in  determining  what  the  bees 
were  doing. 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  example.  We  will 
start  with  the  hive  shown  in  Fig.  5.  It  has 
three  supers.  The  middle  one  is  the  one  on 
which  the  bees  began  work  first,  and  at  the 
time  of  this  examination  it  should  be  com- 
pletely filled.  The  bottom  super  was  placed 
under  after  the  middle  one  was  about  half 
filled.  The  third  super  was  put  on  top  be- 
cause there  would  probably  be  not  more  than 
a  week  more  of  honey-flow. 

At  this  time  we  desire  to  know  what  the 


bees  have  actually  done;  so,  without  remov- 
ing the  telescope  cover  on  top  nor  the  super 
cover  directly  beneath,  we  extend  the  thin 
blade  of  the  hive-tool,  broad  end,  between 
the  two  lower  supers  ^z/  the  back  end  of  the 
hive;  for  one  should  always  endeavor  to  keep 
out  of  the  flight  of  the  bees.  This  is  gradu- 
ally shoved  in  until  the  blade  has  been 
pushed  in  anywhere  from  to  a  full  inch. 
A  gap  is  now  formed,  of  approximately  iV 
inch,  just  wide  enough  so  that  a  little  smoke 
will  drive  back  the  bees.  A  slight  pressure 
downward  separates  the  two  upper  supers 
about  an  inch  at  the  back  end,  when  more 
smoke  is  blown  in.  The  tool  is  pushed  down 
a  little  further,  making  the  gap  a  little  wider 
still.  See  Fig.  6.  But  we  are  not  quite  sat- 
isfied as  to  the  condition  of  the  supers,  so  we 
push  the  tool  and  supers  upward,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  7,  until  we  have  the  hive-tool  in  po- 
sition as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  Here  it  acts  as  a 
prop,  when,  with  the  inteUigent  use  of  the 
smoker,  we  can  drive  back  the  bees  enough 
so  that  we  can  see  the  condition  of  the  two 
supers,  or  enough  to  determine  whether  the 
bees  need  more  room. 

But  suppose  we  are  not  quite  satisfied. 
We  turn  to  the  position  as  shown  in  Fig.  9, 
disregard  the  hive-tool,  and  lift  the  two  su- 
pers higher,  the  hive-tool  falHng  on  the 
ground.   When  doing  this  we  slide  the  two 
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LEARNING  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  HIVE  WITHOUT  REMOVING  THE   COVER  OR: PULLING  THE 

HIVE  TO  PIECES. 


supers  about  an  inch  forward  so  that  the 
back  end  will  fulcrum  on  a  safe  bearing.  If 
the  super  is  slipped  back,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
7,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  it  can  not  be 
tilted  up  very  high  without  sliding  off  back. 
See  Figs.  9,  10,  11. 

Usually  an  examination  of  this  sort  is  quite 
sufficient.  If  the  supers  are  not  filled  they 
are  quietly  let  back  into  place,  using  suffi- 
cient smoke  to  drive  the  bees  away  so  they 
will  not  be  crushed  as  the  hive  parts  come 
together  again.  The  operation  as  shown  in 
Figs.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  is  then  repeated 
with  other  hives,  taking  from  30  to  60  sec- 
onds per  hive.  At  no  time  have  we  lifted 
only  a  part  of  the  dead  weight.  When  the 
supers  are  held  at  an  angle  the  load  is  on  the 
fulcrum  point  of  contact. 

Fig.  12  shows  the  method  employed  when 
supers  are  apparently  well  filled  and  ready 
to  come  off.  The  top  super  is  removed  and 
leaned  up  against  the  leg  of  the  operator. 
The  middle  super  that  has  been  filled  can 
now  be  taken  off;  but  before  doing  so  a 
second  examination  is  made,  as  shown.  It 
is  set  off,  when  the  bottom  super  may  also 
be  removed  if  ready.  If  not,  the  top  super 
is  put  back,  the  idea  being  to  confine  the 
bees  to  as  small  a  super  capacity  as  possible 
as  the  season  draws  to  a  close,  in  order  to 
make  the  bees  finish  their  work. 


Fig.  13  shows  a  shghtly  different  pose 
from  that  indicated  in  Fig.  8.  While  the  po- 
sition of  the  operator  is  somewhat  cramped, 
it  is  true,  yet  it  is  much  easier  than  tearing 
down  the  hive,  super  by  super,  and  replac- 
ing the  same. 

In  Fig.  14  we  have  a  case  where  the  sea- 
son was  closing  rather  abruptly.  The  bees 
have  only  partially  begun  work  in  the  top 
super.  To  leave  it  on  would  mean  that  all 
the  supers  would  have  honey  in,  and  none 
of  them  quite  completed.  Accordingly  we 
shake  the  bees  out  of  the  top  super,  place  a 
thin  super  cover  on  the  two  lower  supers, 
place  the  super  just  shaken  on  top,  and  the 
regular  cover  on  it.  The  hive  is  now  left 
until  we  can  determine  a  little  more  about 
the  season.  If  there  should  be  some  good 
rains  and  warm  weather,  the  season  may 
take  another  start.  In  that  case  the  super 
cover  that  was  placed  between  the  top  super 
and  the  two  below  is  removed,  when  work 
will  be  resumed  in  the  third  super.  If  we 
were  sure  that  the  season  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  the  top  super  should  be  removed  in 
the  first  place. 

HOW  TO  PUT  ON  ESCAPE-BOARDS. 

In  going  through  bee-yards  we  have  noted 
the  fact  over  and  over  that  some  bee-keep- 
ers have  an  awkward  way  of  putting  on  es- 
capes.   They  will  pull  the  hive  apart,  super 
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FIG.  14.— SHAKING  BEES  OUT  OF  A  SUPER. 


by  siiper,  place  the  escape  on  the  brood-nest 
or  on  a  super  partly  filled,  then  one  by  one 
put  back  the  supers.  If  no  honey  is  coming 
in,  this  will  probably  mean  that  robbers  will 
get  started. 

There  is  no  need  of  removing  any  super, 
nor  a  cover,  for  that  matter.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  apply  the  principles  illus- 
trated in  Figs.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11.  The  fol- 
lowing additional  series  of  what  we  may  call 
moving-picture  snap  shots  will  show  the  or- 
thodox procedure  for  putting  on  escape- 
boards.  First,  the  hive-tool  is  entered  be- 
tween the  pair  of  supers  where  the  escape  is 
to  be  placed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  At  the 
time  of  doing  this  the  board  is  placed  con- 
veniently near,  usually  leaning  against  the 
knee  of  the  operator.  The  hive-tool  is  en- 
tered between  the  two  parts  of  the  hive, 
smoke  is  blown  in  the  gap  thus  made,  when 
the  smoker  is  set  down  on  the  ground  and 
the  hive-tool  is  left  sticking  in  between  the 
two  parts.  The  left  hand  lifts  the  hive  up  at 
one  end,  giving  it  a  slight  hitch  forward  at 
the  same  time.  The  escape-board  is  now 
picked  up  and  inserted  in  the  gap  made  as 
shown  in  the  second  posture  of  the  next  en- 
graving. It  is  shoved  as  far  as  it  will  go 
when  the  upper  part  of  the  hive  or  super  is 
let  down.  See  position  3  and  4.  The  last 
step  is  to  bring  the  bee-escape  board  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  hive  in  alignment  with  the 
lower  part.    All  of  this  is  very^^easily  done, 


with  no  heavy  lifting.  It  ought  not  to  take 
more  than  half  a  minute  to  the  hive. 

At  one  time  one  of  our  men  went  down  to 
an  outyard  to  put  on  bee-escapes.  He  used 
the  old  way  of  pulling  the  hive  apart;  and  as 
it  was  during  a  dearth  of  honey  he  got  a  good 
many  robbers  started,  and  not  a  few  stings. 
We  later  sent  another  man  down  who  put  on 
twice  or  three  times  as  many  escapes  in  the 
same  time  without  a  robber  showing,  and 
without  any  stings.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  last  man  used  the  plan  shown  in  the  il- 
lustrations. 


FULL     SHEETS    VS.    STARTERS  FOR 
COMB  HONEY. 


Can  Really  Good  Comb  Honey  Be  Pro- 
duced by  the  Use  of  Full  Sheets? 
a  Spirited  Rejoinder. 


BY  DR.  C.  C.  MILLER. 


I  have  read  with  very  much  interest  the 
article  of  F.  Greiner,  page  528.  His  idea  of 
"giving  due  consideration  to  all — producer, 
dealer,  and  consumer,"  is  certainly  the  right 
one— hard  to  do  that  at  all  times  unselfishly, 
"not  looking,"  as  Paul  says,  "each  of  you  to 
his  own  things,  but  each  of  you  also  to  the 
things  of  others."  The  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number  is  not  always  considered. 

There's  the  matter  of  glassed  sections— al- 
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ways  seemed  to  me  like  a 

dead  loss,  no  matter  who 

stands  the  loss,  for  no  one 

receives   enough  benefit 

from  the  glass  to  pay  for 

the  extra  cost.  It  isn't  fair 

for  the  producer  to  make  a 

profit  by  it  if  the  consumer 

must  stand  five  times  as 

much  loss. 

The  chief  item  consid- 
ered by  Mr.  Greiner  is  the 

use  of  foundation,  and  I 

admire    the    spirit  with 

which  he  looks  out  for  the 

interest  of  the  consumer, 

even  if  it  has  a  string  at- 
tached to  it  in  the  way  of 

a  final  rebound  upon  the 

producer,  caused   by  the 

reputation  of  his  honey. 

I  think,  however,  that  I 

know  Mr.  Greiner  well 
enough  to  believe  that  he 

has  a  real  regard  for  the 

interest  of  the  consumer. 
In  that  I  am  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  him,  although 
I  think  some  of  his  views 
are  out  of  just  proportion. 

He  speaks  of  brood  foundation  occupying 
the  entire  section.  That's  a  new  one  on  me. 
I  never  heard  of  it  before.  If  that  sort  of 
thing  is  done  in  his  locality,  I  don't  wonder 
that  he's  stirred  up  over  it,  and  inclined  to 
the  other  extreme  of  using  no  foundation  at 
all.  The  strangest  part  of  it  is,  that  people 
who  produce  sections  of  this  sort  can  find  a 
seller  who  will  "  pat  them  on  their  backs  and 
compliment  them  for  their  great  (?)  achiev- 
ments,  and  buy  their  product  before  it  is  off 
the  hive."  Surely  no  dealer  ought  to  be 
fooled  the  second  time  by  such  a  product. 
Besides,  it  is  a  loss  to  the  producer  to  put  in 
so!much  extra^wax  to  be  sold  at  the  price  of 
honey. 

With  regard  to  having  sections  filled  clear 
out  so  that  the  row  of  cells  next  to  the  wood 
is  sealed,  there  is  chance  for  difference  of 
opinion.  There  is  no  question  that  a  section 
thus  filled  out  looks  better  in  the  grocery; 


FIG.  13.— HOW    A    SMOKER   AND   A  HIVE-TOOL  WILL  ENABLE 
ONE  TO  LEARN  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  SUPERS  AT 
ONE  GLANCE. 


but — on  the  table?  A  section  with  no  out- 
side cells  filled  and  sealed  can  be  cut  out  of 
the  wood  and  placed  upon  a  plate  with  not  a 
drop  of  honey  dripping  from  the  sides,  while 
the  other  kind  will  be  dripping  all  around. 
Tastes  differ,  however,  and  some  may  like 
the  sight  of  the  dripping  edges.  Then  there's 
the  matter  of  waste.  It  may  be  small;  but 
you  can  not  cut  out  the  very  full  section  with- 
out at  least  some  waste  from  honey  adhering 
to  the  wood. 

Mr.  Greiner  says,  "Really  good  comb  hon- 
ey can  not  be  produced  with  full  sheets  or 
half  sheets  of  comb  foundation,  no  matter 
what  the  dealers  may  say."  That's  a  pretty 
sweeping  statement.  I  don't  believe  all  pro- 
ducers agree  with  Mr.  Greiner.  No  more  do 
all  consumers.  Certainly  I  do  not,  and  I've 
had  a  very  full  opportunity  of  knowing  about 
the  matter.  I  began  using  sections  about  as 
soon  as  I  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  sections, 
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and  I've  always  prac- 
ticed filling  them  full 
of  foundation.  So  I 
have  produced  a  ^ood 
many  tons  of  sections 
with  full  sheets  of 
foundation,  and  / 
think  they  were  '  *  real- 
ly good."  At  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chica- 
go they  took  a  first 
premium.  I  agree, 
however,  with  Mr. 
Greiner  that  the  final 
test  ought  to  be 
whether  the  consum- 
er thinks  they  are 
really  good.  If  the 
grocer,  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  sells  the 
same  brand  of  honey 
to  his  customers  he 
ought  to  know  from 
them  what  they  think 
of  it,  and  in  turn  the 
jobber  ought  to  learn 
from  the  grocers. 


HULL'S  BEE-CELLAR,  BUILT  IN  A  SIDE-HILL;  CAPACITY  200  COLONIES. 


REAR  VIEW  OF  HULL'S  BEE-CELLAR. 


usual  way  I'm  not  sure 
I  could  tell,  after  the 
honey  is  in  my  mouth, 
whether  there  is  foun- 
dation in  it  or  not. 
Certainly,  if  I  were 
producing  section 
honey  for  my  own  ta- 
ble, with  no  thought  of 
selling  an  ounce,  I 
would  want  the  sec- 
tions filled  with  foun- 
dation. 

Mr.  Greiner  admits 
the  use  of  a  starter  of 
foundation,  without 
specifying  the  size  of 
the  starter.  Certainly 
the  starter  can  not 
half  fill  the  section. 


Now  if,  after  that  length  of  time,  the  jobber 
thinks  it  advisable  to  send  around  to  his 
customers  a  printed  card  saying  that  a 
shipment  of  Dr.  Miller's  honey  has  arrived, 
is  not  that  pretty  strong  evidence  that  the 
consumer  thinks  the  honey  is  all  right? 

After  all,  what  great  thing  is  there  to  ob- 
ject to?  People  eat  honey  and  wax  (in  the 
form  of  comb  honey)  in  preference  to  eating 
it  pure;  at  any  rate,  so  many  of  them  prefer 
the  wax  with  the  honey  that  the  price  of  the 
wax  and  honey  is  much  higher  than  that  of 
the  pure  honey  in  the  extracted  form.  If 
the  wax  that  is  put  in  by  the  bees  when  left 
entirely  to  their  own  devices  is  accepted  as 
all  right,  why  should  such  serious  objection 
be  made  to  a  slight  addition  of  precisely  the 
same  material? 

I  am  free  to  confess  that,  for  some  pur- 
poses, as  in  hot  drinks,  I  would  rather  have 
no  wax;  but  when  eating  comb  honey  in  the 


FRONT  VIEW  OF  HULL'S  BEE-CELLAR. 
Ten  inches  of  sawdust  cover  the  ceiling  of  the  bee- 
room. 
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for  in  that  case  he  says  the  honey  is  not 
"  really  good. "  Probably  it  is  fair  to  con- 
sider that  the  honey  below  the  starter  may 
be  considered  really  good;  but  as  the  upper 
part,  where  the  starter  is,  is  not  really  good, 
that  condemns  the  whole  section  as  being 
not  really  good. 

So  the  half -depth  starter  must  be  rejected 
and  a  shallow  one  used.  But  however  shal- 
low that  starter  may  be,  throughout  its  depth 
the  honey  is  Just  as  bad  as  is  any  of  the  honey 
in  a  section  produced  with  a  full  sheet  of  foun- 
dation. That  being  the  case,  the  logical  in- 
ference is  that,  to  produce  "really  good" 
comb  honey,  not  even  a  small  starter  may  be 
used;  and,  to  be  consistent,  none  whatever 
should  be  used.  No  use  to  object  that  even 
a  small  starter  is  essential.  Tons  of  comb 
honey  were  produced  before  foundation  was 
known,  and  can  be  again. 

Admitting  all  the  badness  that  may  be 
charged  against  foundation,  if  it  be  right  to 
use  a  starter,  however  small  in  size,  and  if  it 
be  right  to  use  it  because  it  is  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  producer,  then  I  believe  it  is  right 
to  use  a  larger  starter,  even  to  filling  the  sec- 
tion, if  the  producer  thereby  has  a  larger 
advantage  that  is  not  overbalanced  by  a 
greater  disadvantage  to  the  consumer. 

My  own  belief  is  that  using  full  sheets  of 
foundation  is  of  such  advantage  to  the  pro- 
ducer that  it  overbalances,  several  times,  any 
disadvantage  to  the  consumer,  and  hence 
full  sheets  of  foundation  may  be  used  with- 
out any  violation  of  the  golden  rule. 

As  to  the  matter  of  reputation,  as  already 
intimated,  if  the  continued  sale  in  the  same 
market,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  of  sec- 
tions with  full  sheets  of  foundation,  has  only 
succeeded  in  establishing  more  firmly  the 
demand  for  them,  there  seems  little  ground 
for  anxiety  as  to  the  future. 

Marengo,  111. 


BEE-CELLAR  BUILT  IN  A  SIDE-HILL. 


BY  J.  D.  HULL. 


I  am  sending  several  views  of  my  bee-cel- 
lar that  I  built  last  fall.  It  is  built  on  a  side- 
hill,  as  you  can  see.  The  floor  overhead  is 
covered  with  ten  inches  of  sawdust.  It 
cost  me  a  little  less  than  $30.00,  besides  the 
work.  It  is  large  enough  to  hold  200  col- 
onies. I  have  80  in  it  this  winter;  they  seem 
to  be  wintering  very  well.  The  tempera- 
ture averages  about  46. 

Honesdale,  Pa.,  Jan.  15. 


CARPENTRY  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS. 


Hive-covers. 


BY  F.  DUNDAS  TODD. 


Since  I  came  west  I  have  done  more  think- 
ing about  hive-covers  than  about  any  other 
part  of  hive  construction,  because  of  the  pe- 
culiar climatic  conditions  of  that  part  of  the 
Pacific  coast  with  which  I  am  famihar,  the 
most  marked  feature  of  which,  at  least  to 


me,  is  the  decided  drop  in  temperature  that 
occurs  the  instant  the  sun  disappears  below 
the  western  horizon.  In  Southern  Oregon, 
during  the  summer  months,  the  thermome- 
ter uniformly  falls  about  30°  between  8  and 
11  P.M.,  while  in  Victoria  the  drop  is  a  little 
less.  In  Medford  I  have  seen  103°  in  Au- 
gust, but  the  average  afternoon  temperature 
ranges  between  90  and  100°,  with  a  midnight 
reading  of  about  60°.  In  Victoria,  in  the 
summer  months  the  night  temperature  is 
about  52°,  the  afternoon  hovering  around 
80°.  ^ 

In  both  localities,  during  the  winter 
months,  in  my  experience,  the  night  record 
on  the  thermometer  is  round  about  freezing- 
point.  In  Victoria,  during  February  and 
March,  with  wonderful  constancy,  day  after 
day  we  find  48°  recorded  as  the  maximum, 
then  in  April  the  figures  will  run  from  50° 
to  60°.  It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the 
bees  and  see  how  accurately  they  reflect  the 
thermic  conditions.  At  44°  there  is  not  a 
sign  of  life  at  the  hive  entrances;  at  45°  a 
few  bees  will  venture  out,  increasing  in 
numbers  with  each  degree  of  rise,  until  at 
48°  fhght  is  very  free.  Of  course,  much  de- 
pends on  the  presence  or  absence  of  clouds, 
for  with  the  former  there  is  little  flight,  even 
at  50°. 

A  little  digression  here  may  not  be  alto- 
gether out  of  place.  While  this  article  was 
on  the  stocks  a  little  discussion  was  going  on 
in  this  magazine  as  to  whether  or  not  bees 
hear,  and  there  was  brought  into  the  contro- 
versy the  fact  that  the  bees  fly  home  on  the 
approach  of  a  heavy  thunderstorm.  Let  me 
tell  of  an  experience  I  had  in  Illinois  in  July, 
1907.  About  noon  one  very  hot  day  I  was 
working  among  the  flowers  when  there 
came  up  one  of  these  swift  storms  for  which 
Chicago  is  rather  famous  —  one  of  the  kind 
where  a  cloud  appears  on  the  western  hori- 
zon, and  in  anywhere  from  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  the  storm  is  right  overhead.  This 
particular  one  came  up  awhooping,  and  so  I 
at  once  got  close  to  the  hives  to  see  what  the 
bees  would  do  about  it.  Soon  the  thunder 
was  crashing  in  terrific  peals,  while  the  sun 
shone  as  brightly  as  ever,  and  the  bees  nev- 
er relaxed  their  flight  for  an  instant.  I  made 
up  my  mind  I  would  probably  lose  many 
thousands  of  the  little  insects  in  the  next 
few  minutes;  but  just  as  the  storm-cloud 
reached  the  sun  I  saw  one  of  the  prettiest 
sights  that  ever  my  eyes  feasted  on.  About 
30  feet  in  front  of  my  hives  stood  two  large 
ash-trees  over  which  many  of  the  bees  usu- 
ally flew,  and  now  I  saw  a  broad  dark  band 
reaching  down  from  the  top  of  these  trees  to 
the  hive-entrances,  resembling  to  my  mind  a 
six-foot-wide  mill-belt.  And  then  the  won- 
derful celerity  in  getting  in  out  of  the  wet ! 
I  was  simply  astounded;  for  when  the  deluge 
fell  there  was  not  a  bee  in  sight.  These  bees 
did  not  pay  the  slightest  heed  to  the  roar  of 
the  thunder;  but  when  the  sun  ceased  shin- 
ing, they  simply  scooted  for  home  at  a  gait 
that  was  a  rusher. 

To  return  to  my  subject.  Such  cool  con- 
ditions as  I  have  been  describing,  especially 
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in  the  summer  nights,  must  have  decidedly 
retarding  influences  on  the  economy  of  the 
hive,  and  I  have  been  assured  by  bee-keep- 
ers in  both  localities  that  in  the  very  early 
morning  the  supers  are  absolutely  deserted. 
Now,  this  is  a  serious  loss  of  time  in  a  season 
that  is  very  short — just  a  month  of  honey- 
flow  in  Victoria,  with  j)ractically  a  dearth  of 
nectar  from  July  10  until  dandelion  and  fruit- 
bloom  in  April,  and  so  a  heat-conserving  cov- 
er is  worth  inventing,  as  I  think  it  will  pay 
big  returns. 

Again,  in  both  regions  the  summers  are 
dry — how  dry  one  has  to  experience  to  un- 
derstand. I  have  dipped  a  sheet  in  water, 
then  hung  it  over  the  line,  and  found  it  bone- 
dry  in  half  an  hour  in  autumn  days  in  Med- 
ford,  where  no  rain  falls  from  the  end  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  November.  Victoria 
is  similar,  but  the  dry  season  lasts  only  five 
months.  The  winter  season  in  both  regions 
compensates  very  emphatically  by  liberal 
rainfall.  In  Southern  Oregon,  for  thirteen 
weeks  or  so  Jupiter  Pluvius  never  lets  up 
for  one  instant,  but  night  and  day  pours  a 
gentle  rainf ull  that  may  be  comforting  to  na- 
tives, but  gets  on  the  nerves  of  those  who 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  such  a  fluid 
consistency.  In  Victoria  things  are  better 
arranged  in  the  wet  season,  for  it  very  ac- 
commodatingly rains  at  night,  but  is  usually 
fair  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

Understand,  I  am  not  complaining  about 
the  weather.  I  am  merely  trying  to  show 
the  climatic  conditions  in  so  far  as  they  have 
a  bearing  on  the  problem  of  hive-covers,  for 
the  bee-keepers  east  of  the  Cascade  range 
have  conditions  that  are  different;  but 
among  the  many  readers  of  Gleanings,  es- 
pecially in  foreign  lands,  there  must  be  many 
wrestling  with  a  similar  problem,  which  is, 
to  secure  a  warm  cover,  simple  in  construc- 
tion, inexpensive  in  cost,  and  one  that  will 
stand  extremes  of  wetness  and  dryness  when 
the  bees  occupy  the  same  stands  all  the  year 
round. 

My  first  venture  was  with  a  flat  cover 
made  of  wood,  the  top  being  of  one  pie  ce  of 
^-inch  fir,  with  a  rim  1)(  inches  deep,  made 
from  3^-inch  lumber.  In  two  months  over 
half  of  them  were  cracked  and  split  beyond 
remedy  —  not  a  nice  proposition  with  which 
to  face  a  wet  season.  The  result  is,  I  am  go- 
ing to  try  this  summer  a  deep  cap  cover  with 
a  galvanized-iron  roof,  and  I  am  in  hopes  it 
it  will  be  a  good  thing.  An  Australian  I  have 
met  here  says  such  a  roof  covering  lasts  in 
the  land  of  his  birth  at  least  a  score  of  years, 
and  I  think  about  that  duration  will  be  good 
enough  for  me. 

In  designing  this  cover  I  decided  on  an 
air-space  of  X  inch  all  round  the  sides  of  the 
hive,  and  the  same  on  the  top — in  fact,  with 
the  super-cover  in  place  I  have  a  double  air- 
space above  the  hive.  I  wanted  also  to  pro- 
tect the  joint  of  the  divisible  hive,  so  the  cap 
is  made  7^  inches  deep,  and  when  in  place 
rests  on  cleats  that  are  nailed  round  the  low- 
er division  exactly  one  inch  below  the  top 
edge.    These  cleats  are  made  from  lumber 


The  sides  of  the  cap  are  of  wood,  the 
specifications  being — 

2  pieces  'AxiHX^^'A; 

2  y^xiHxu/s- 

The  galvanized  iron  is  bought  in  sheets 
36X96,  gauge  28,  and  costs  me  in  Victoria 
$1.35.  It  is  cut  into  eight  pieces  of  equal 
size,  18x24,  and  thus  the  iron  overlaps  the 
wood  sides  a  little  over  one  inch.  This  sur- 
plus is  bent  at  right  angles  to  the  roof,  so 
that  it  slips  down  over  the  wooden  sides. 
The  method  of  bending  the  metal  is  very 
simple.  Out  of  2X4  lumber,  smoothed  on  all 
sides,  cut  two  pieces  Ibys  inches  long,  and 
two  pieces  21 X  inches  long.  From  these, 
by  means  of  a  half -joint,  make  a  ffame 
the  exact  size  of  the  horizontal  dimensions 
of  the  cap.  To  turn  up  the  edges  of  a  sheet, 
lay  this  frame  in  the  middle  of  it,  then  with 
a  pair  of  snips  cut  from  the  margins  of  the 
long  sides  to  the  corner  of  the  frame.  With 
the  fingers  start  the  upward  bend  of  all  four 
sides.  This  done,  lay  the  head  of  the  ham- 
mer flat  on  the  bench  and  swing  it  smartly 
against  the  bent  iron,  which  will  promptly 
go  into  place.  The  lugs  at  each  corner  may 
now  be  lapped  over,  but  I  prefer  to  do  this 
part  of  the  work  when  the  iron  roof  is  in  po- 
sition on  the  body,  as  a  closer  fit  can  then 
be  secured.  The  nailing  is  done  with  ^-inch 
galvanized  iron  nails  clenched  on  the  inside; 
but  for  additional  security  the  edges  under 
the  lap  are  fastened  with  IX-inch  cement- 
coated  nails. 

Below  this  cap  cover  I  use  a  super-cover 
made  of  X-inch  spruce,  13>^Xl9X,  the  edges 
of  this  being  reinforced  by  strips  of  the  same 
thickness,  and  inch  wide.  This  cover  is 
placed  on  the  hive  with  the  strips  under- 
neath, resting  on  oil-cloth  at  present,  but 
probably  I  will  try  some  roofing  material  this 
summer,  so  as  to  get  a  dead-air  space.  Now, 
there  is  one  inch  above  the  cleats  in  the 
lower  division;  5^  inches  is  the  depth  of  the 
upper  division,  and  the  super-cover  is  )4 
inch  thick— total,  7}i  inches.  But  the  cover 
is  7X  inches  deep,  so  we  have  at  least  H 
inch  between  super-cover  and  roof  of  cap. 

I  can  see  only  one  drawback  to  the  use  of 
this  deep  cover,  which  will  be  when  I  come 
to  add  supers;  but  I  will  probably  then  pro- 
tect all  the  way  up  by  inserting  ekes  so  as  to 
have  the  whole  hive  enclosed  in  an  air-space. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  working  that  idea 
at  the  present  moment  (March) ,  with  a  few 
hives  that  need  feeding,  which  is  being  given 
them  from  above. 

Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada. 


CONVENTION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  BEE- 
KEEPERS. 


BY  A.  F.  SATTERTHWAIT. 


The  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Bee-keepers'  Association  was 
held  in  the  P.  0.  S.  of  A.  Hall,  Lebanon,  Pa., 
Sept.  8  and  9. 

Quite  an  enthusiastic  body  of  members 
and  visitors  was  present,  among  them  being 
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Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  President  of  the  Associ- 
ation ;  Vice-presidents  Beard  and  Hornor, 
active  respectively  in  the  Lebanon  and  in  the 
Philadelphia  Associations ;  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips, 
in  Charge  of  Apiculture,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Dr.  S.  P.  Heilman,  Secretary  of  the  Lebanon 
County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Asso- 
ciation ;  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Selser,  widely  known 
in  apicultural  circles ;  Messrs.  Hahman, 
Rambo,  Cassel,  and  Snyder,  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Association;  Mr.  J.  H.  Miller,  Ex-presi- 
dent of  the  Lebanon  Association,  and  Mr.  E. 
L.  Brown,  their  efficient  secretary ;  Messrs. 
Hacker,  Schilhng,  M.  F.  Smith,  Wengert, 
Klees,  and  others  of  Lebanon  or  near-by 
points ;  Messrs.  Watson  and  Shirk,  of  Han- 
over; Prof.  H.  C.  Klinger,  for  two  years 
president  of  our  association,  and  a  number 
of  ladies,  among  them  being  Mrs.  H,  K, 
Beard  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Laudermilch. 
The  program  was  as  follows : 

Wednesday  afternoon,  business. 

President's  address,  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  State  Zoolo- 
gist, of  Harrisburg-.   Election  of  officers. 

Wednesday  evening,  address  of  welcome,  by  John 
H.  Miller,  Ex-president  of  the  Lebanon  Bee-keepers' 
Association,  of  Myerstown. 

Response  by  the  President. 

The  Distribution  of  Brood  Diseases  in  Pennsylvania, 
by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  in  Charge  of  Apiculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Lebanon  Bee-keepers' 
Association,  by  E.  L.  Brown,  Secretary,  of  Lebanon. 

Apiculture  in  Juniata  County  and  Vicinity,  by  Prof. 
H.  C.  Klinger,  Ex-president  of  the  State  Association,  of 
Liverpool. 

Fruit  and  Honey:  Can  what  you  Can,  by  Mrs.  H.  K. 
Beard,  of  Manheim. 

Thursday  morning.  Accomplishments  and  Aims  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bee-keepers'  Association,  by  F.  Hah- 
man, of  Philadelphia. 

Qualities  to  be  Secured  in  Queen-breeding,  by  Penn 
G.  Snyder,  of  Swarthmore. 

Extracted  Honey,  by  Harold  Hornor,  of  Jenkintown. 

Honey-dew  and  the  Pure-food  Law,  by  W.  A.  Selser, 
of  Philadelphia. 

Conditions  of  Honey  Production  in  Lebanon  and 
Lancaster  Counties,  by  H.  K.  Beard,  of  Manheim. 

Thursday  afternoon,  at  apiary  of  Wayne  Schilling,  of 
Lebanon.  Demonstrations  were  given  in  the  methods 
of  handling  bees,  by  Prof.  Surface  and  Messrs.  Schil- 
ling and  Penn  G.  Snyder.  Queen-hunting  contests 
were  entered  into  by  Messrs.  F.  C.  Miller,  E.  D.  Kurtz, 
E.  F.  Hackett,  and  0.  H.  Smith. 

In  the  President's  address.  Prof.  Surface 
gave  certain  fundamental  rules  for  the  bee- 
keeper to  observe,  the  "golden  rule"  being 
to  keep  every  colony  strong. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  officers  was  a 
continuance  of  the  officers  of  the  past  year, 
namely: President,  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface;  First 
Vice-president,  Mr.  H.  K.  Beard;  Second  Vice- 
president,  Mr.  Harold  Hornor;  Third  Vice- 
president,  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Rea;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  A.  F.  Satterthwait. 

Dr.  Philhps  illustrated  his  address  on  the 
distribution  of  brood  diseases  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  the  use  of  a  map  of  the  State,  with 
colors  showing  which  counties  were  known 
to  be  infected  by  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  more  destructive  diseases;  which  coun- 
ties had  both,  and  which  had  none. 

Mrs.  Beard  had  a  number  of  samples  of 
preserved  fruits,  illustrating  her  paper  on 
the  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  with 
honey.  Mr.  Selser  showed  samples  of  honey 
with  varying  proportions  of  honey-dew,  and 
urged  every  bee-keeper  to  make  himself  safe 


from  loss  by  the  use  of  honey-dew  honey  on 
the  market  or  winter  stores.  Much  evidence 
was  shown  of  widespread  loss  from  the 
gathering  of  honey-dew  this  season. 

The  historical  sketches  of  the  Lebanon 
and  of  the  Philadelphia  associations  were 
valuable,  as  were  also  the  several  other 
papers. 

Following  the  prearranged  session  at  Mr. 
Schilling's  apiary,  quite  a  number  of  mem- 
bers visited  the  orchards  of  Mr.  H,  C. 
Suavely,  Ex-president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Horticultural  Association,  resident  near 
by,  and  were  accorded  a  most  liberal  wel- 
come. These  orchards  afforded  an  excellent 
object-lesson  of  the  possibilities  of  produc- 
ing choice  fruits,  irrespective  of  adverse 
conditions  when  right  methods  are  wisely 
apphed. 

The  Association  is  to  meet  next  year  with 
the  Philadelphia  Bee-keepers'  Association, 
in  their  usual  meeting  place,  the  Philadel- 
phia Commercial  Museums. 

At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed  that,  while  greatly  in- 
convenienced in  our  business  by  the  passage  of  the 
present  pure-food  law,  on  account  of  the  requirements 
of  said  law  compelling  us  to  brand  accurately,  if  at  all, 
each  bottle  and  can  of  honey  put  up,  with  the  exact 
flowers  or  honey-flow  from  which  it  was  gathered, 
thus  entailing  the  purchase  of  new  and  the  relabeling 
of  old  packages,  this  has  been  a  great  benefit  to  our 
business,  establishing  more  confidence  in  the  honest 
and  correct  labeling  of  our  product  and  more  confi- 
dence between  the  producer  and  consumer. 

Therefore  it  was  resolved  that  we  highly  commend 
the  action  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley  in  securing  this  pure- 
food  law,  and  his  untiring  efforts  to  have  it  enforced 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  highly  beneficial  to  the 
consumer.  It  was  further  resolved  that  we  will  do  all 
in  our  power  to  assist  Dr.  Wiley  in  his  noble  efforts  to 
have  an  honest  brand  on  every  package  of  food  put  up. 

Further  resolutions,  prepared  by  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  were  adopted  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  the  Lebanon  County  Bee- 
keepers' Association  for  their  kind  hospitality  in  en- 
tertaining at  this  our  annual  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  the  press  for  their  courtesy 
in  publishing  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  assistance  they  gave 
us  through  the  work  of  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  bee  diseases. 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  the  President  and  other  of- 
ficers of  the  association  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  duties,  and  for  their  efforts  in  trying  to  secure 
the  passage  of  a  foul-brood  law. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to 
the  respective  parties  mentioned  in  these  resolutions, 
and  to  the  Lebanon  press  for  publication. 

Wm.  a.  Selser,  ) 

H.  C.  KLINGER,  >Com. 

John  H.  Miller,  j 
At  a  brief  session  of  the  association,  held  at  the  or- 
chards of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Suavely,  Cleona,  Pa.,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  thank  Mr.  Henry  C.  Suavely  for 
his  courtesy  and  liberality  in  welcoming  us  at  his  or- 
chards, and  explaining  at  length  his  methods  in  se- 
curing most  gratifying  results  in  the  production  of 
fruits. 

Middletown,  Pa. 


SIZE  OF  HOLES  IN  QUEEN-CAGES. 

I  agree  with  your  opinion,  page  476,  in  reply  to  E.  C. 
Lawrence  in  regard  to  holes  in  queen-cages.  I  got  six 
from  a  dealer  who  uses  cages  without  holes  bored.  I 
bored  Vs  inch  myself,  yet  bees  got  stuck,  and  I  lost  two 
queens,  and  almost  two  others,  had  I  not  looked  in 
time  to  release  them.   The  double  cages  are  all  right. 

Angelica,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  14.  C.  T.  Ohlinger. 
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HEADS  OF  GRAIN 

From  Different  Fields 


WHY  THE  BEES  OF  A  NEWLY  HIVED  SWARM  MAY  FIGHT. 

Referring  to  p.  475,  Aug.  1,  I  think  I  can  answer  the 
puzzle,  as  I  have  had  some  experience  similar  to  that 
of  Mr.  Wheeler.  All  practical  bee-keepers  know  that 
bees,  after  they  are  stung,  have  a  fashion  of  drawing 
up  and  looking  shorter  (and  darker  too  if  of  the  yel- 
low-banded race) ,  and  very  much  smaller  than  before, 
whether  they  are  filled  with  honey  or  not.  My  first 
suggestion  is  this:  The  swarm  issued  all  from  one 
hive,  so  far  as  can  be  observed;  but,  more  than  likely, 
a  small  after-swarm  was  hanging  on  the  limb  unob- 
served by  him,  and  the  issuing  swarm  settled  with 
them,  which  they  would  be  almost  sure  to  do.  Then 
when  hived,  the  bees  of  the  big  swarm  which  had  a 
laying  queen  stung  to  death  the  bees  of  the  after- 
swarm,  which  had  a  virgin  queen.  This  has  been  my 
experience  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where,  from  any 
cause,  two  such  swarms  mix. 

Of  course  there  are  many  other  ways  that  an  after- 
swarm  could  have  mixed  in  with  them  unobserved. 

A  second  cause  for  such  trouble  here  in  the  South  is 
what  we  call  "  pauper  "  swarms  mixing  with  our  big 
natural  swarms.  Bees  here  in  Texas,  if  left  with  a  big 
supply  of  honey  the  previous  fall,  will  be  sure  to 
swarm  the  next  April  or  May  where  plenty  of  pollen 
is  to  be  had,  whether  any  new  honey  is  in  sight  or  not. 
At  such  times  we  often  have  these  "  pauper  "  swarms 
hanging  around  our  apiaries.  They  are  usually  late 
after-s-warms  that  were  not  well  supplied  with  honey, 
and,  becoming  discouraged,  swarm  out  about  swarm- 
ing time. 

They  sometimes  come  from  the  woods,  but  more  oft- 
en from  our  box-hive  neighbors  who  robbed  their 
bees  injudiciously  the  previous  fall.  If  these  starving 
swarms  attempt  to  unite  with  any  normal  swarm,  no 
difference  what  kind  of  queen  either  has,  they  are  sure 
to  be  stung  to  death.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  unite 
these  old  starving  bees  with  a  normal  swarm.  I  have 
been  told,  however,  they  do  not  have  these  starving  or 
pauper  swarms  in  the  Northern  States  at  swarming 
time. 

Rescue,  Texas,  Aug.  11.  L.  B.  Smith. 

[Taking  every  thing  into  consideration,  you  support 
the  theory  that  we  ofl'ered  in  the  footnote.— Ed.] 


grade  of  extracted  honey,  it  must  remain  some  time 
on  the  hive.   This  is  also  true  of  comb  honey. 
Bartlett,  Tex.  T.  B.  Robinson, 

Pres.  Texas  Bee-keepers'  Asso'n. 


BEES  MOVED  A  SHORT  DISTANCE  WITHOUT  LOSS. 

I  have  just  had  a  little  experience  in  moving  bees  a 
short  distance,  that  may  be  of  interest. 

On  account  of  a  court  decision  in  regard  to  the  sur- 
vey, we  found  it  necessary  to  move  our  house,  bees, 
etc.,  about  60  rods.  On  July  24  we  put  the  bees  (12 
colonies)  down  cellar,  first  tacking  wire  netting  over 
the  entrances,  and  left  them  three  or  four  days.  In 
the  meantime  we  moved  the  house.  We  put  the  hives 
in  the  same  relative  position  to  the  house  that  they 
were  in  before.  But  the  surroundings  were  very  dif- 
ferent, there  being  cherry-trees  in  front  and  raspber- 
ries back  of  the  hives  in  their  former  position.  I  let 
the  bees  out  at  8:30,  smoking  them  well,  and  put  a 
board  in  front  of  each  hive.  I  saw  a  few  bees  flying 
around  the  old  location,  but  they  were  practically  all 
gone  by  night.  So  the  moving  was  a  perfect  success 
m  every  way.  A.  E.  BoONE. 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  Aug.  7. 


A  HOME-MADE   APPARATUS  FOR  CLOSING  THE  HONEY- 
GATE  AND  RINGING  A  BELL  WHEN  A  SIXTY-POUND 
CAN  IS  FULL  OF  HONEY. 

The  filling  of  honey-cans  always  takes  time,  and 
there  is,  besides,  the  danger  of  wasting  the  honey  on 
account  of  cans  running  over.  I  often  thought  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson's  electric  bell  for  giving  the  alarm  when 
the  can  is  full;  but  I  went  further,  and  devised  an  ap- 
paratus that  not  only  rings  the  bell  but  shuts  the 
honey-gate  when  the  can  is  within  one  quart  of  being 
full.  If  I  made  my  bearings  a  little  more  delicate  I 
think  I  could  fill  the  can  even  full  every  time. 

I  run  the  honey  direct  from  the  extractor  into  a 
strainer  made  in  the  form  of  a  funnel  that  extends  di- 
rectly into  the  sixty-pound  can.   I  have  the  extractor 
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-cm  FINE  COMB   HONEY  BE  PRODUCED  ONLY  IN  SHAL- 
LOW FRAMES? 

On  page  544,  Sept.  1,  Louis  Scholl  says:  "  As  it  is  im- 
possible to  produce  an  excellent  article  of  comb  honey 
in  any  of  the  deep  frames  so  much  in  use,  our  supers 
are  all  of  the   shallow  type,  with  the  5?/8-inch- 
depth  frames.   With  these  it  is  possible  to  use 
full  sheets  of  very  light  foundation.   Room  can 
be  given  only  as  needed,  especially  on  weaker 
colonies,  and  the  finished  product  can  be  remov- 
ed sooner."   Now,  we  think  that  a  part  of  this 
statement  is  misleading.   The  vast  majority  of 
Texas  bee-keepers  use  the  full-depth  Hoffman 
self-spacing  frames,  and  we  know  for  a  certain- 
ty that  just  as  fine  and  delicious  comb  honey  can 
be  produced  in  the  full-depth  frames  as  can 
possibly  be  produced  in  the  shallow  frame. 
The  writer  has  both  kinds  of  frames  in  use; 
and  as  to  the  quality  of  the  honey,  there  is  no 
difference.  It  would  be  just  as  fair  to  say  that 
better  corn  can  be  produced  by  breaking  the 
soil  with  a  5%-inch  plow  instead  of  a  full- 
width  9-inch  plow;  or,  with  one  horse  than 
with  two  horses,  on  the  supposition  that,  with  the 
one  horse,  the  corn  could  be  plowed  just  as 
needed.   After  many  years  of  experience,  our 
opinion  is  that  the  style  of  frame  does  not  affect 
the  quality  of  the  honey.   The  pasturage  and 
the  strength  of  the  colony  are  the  features  that 
affect  the  quality. 

oMr.  Scholl  further  says  that,  when  the  shallow 
frames  are  used,  the  finished  product  can  be  removed 
sooner.  This  can  not  be  denied;  but  we  emphatically 
assert  that  taking  the  honey  off  the  hive  too  soon  after 
completion  causes  it  to  be  lower  in  grade  or  quality 
than  that  which  has  remained  on  the  hive  for  some 
time  after  completion.  Honey  left  on  the  hive  grows 
thicker  and  better  in  flavor  as  the  days  go  by.  All 
prominent  bee-keepers  in  the  United  States  and  in 
other  countries  state  that,  in  order  to  get  the  best 


on  the  floor  with  the  gate  over  a  pit,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  balance-board  with  a  weight  on  one  end 
and  a  honey-can  on  the  other.  When  the  can  fills,  it 
overbalances  the  board  and  sinks  down,  thus  releas- 
ing the  trigger  that  holds  the  weight.  The  illustra- 
tion shows  the  whole  plan  very  clearly.  The  whole 
apparatus  costs  less  than  $1.00  to  make. 

The  weight  that  rings  the  bell  is  wound  up  around 
the  axle  shown  at  16.  When  the  axle-trigger  is  re- 
leased, the  weight  runs  down  into  the  pit  below,  ring- 
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ing  the  bell.   The  weight  that  closes  the  honey-gate 
is  drawn  up  and  hooked  by  means  of  the  trigger. 
When  it  is  released  it  falls  four  or  five  feet  with  a 
hard  jerk,  and  closes  the  gate  every  time. 
Lytle,  Texas.  CAREY  W.  Rees. 


FILLING  ALEXANDER  FEEDERS  WHEN  ROBBERS  ARE  BAD. 

My  bees  annoyed  me  by  rushing  out  when  I  lifted 
the  cover  boxes  from  the  Alexander  feeders.  Further- 
more, when  no  honey  was  coming  in,  and  robbers 
were  prying  around,  it  made  trouble  to  do  much  feed- 
ing. I  made  a  block,  C,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  ; 
bored  a  hole  through  it,  through  which  I  put  one  end 
of  a  two-foot  piece  of  K-inch  rubber  tubing.  I  slipped 
the  other  end  of  the  tube  over  the  snout  of  a  small  tin 


teapot,  and  then  my  troubles  ceased.  I  put  the  proper 
dose  in  the  pot,  shut  the  cover,  and  set  it  down  by  the 
hive.  Then  with  the  feeding-block,  C,  I  slid. the  feed- 
er-cover aside  until  the  finger  holding  C  touched  the 
side  of  the  feeder;  then  with  one  hand  I  could  keep 
the  blocks  in  place,  while  with  the  other  I  poured  in 
the  feed  through  the  tube.  No  bees  are  disturbed, 
and  the  feeder  cover  is  slid  back  where  it  belongs, 
without  any  trouble. 
Florence,  Ala.    H.  A.  Moody. 


THE  BEST  PLACE  FOR  BAITS  IS  IN  THE  CENTER  OF  THE 
SUPER. 

As  to  the  best  place  in  the  super  to  put  bait  sections, 
I  will  say  that  my  practice  this  season  is  different  from 
Mr.  Townsend's,  page  475,  Aug.  1.  Last  year  I  put  the 
baits  in  the  corners;  but  the  results  were  not  satisfac- 
tory. Some  were  untouched  when  the  rest  of  the  super 
was  finished,  and  many  were  left  with  some  of  the  cells 
uncapped.  The  two  sections  with  starters  of  founda- 
tion between  the  corner  baits  at  each  side  of  the  hive 
would  be  filled  and  capped  before  much  if  any  work 
was  done  in  the  baits.  I  use  top  and  bottom  starters, 
filling  the  seel  ion  nearly  full  of  foundation. 

This  year  I  had  baits  enough  so  that  I  put  from  four 
to  twelve  in  every  super;  put  on  the  hives,  and  the 
baits  were  all  put  in  the  center  of  the  supers. 

My  objection  to  baits  in  corners  or  anywhere  else  is 
that  they  divide  the  working  force  too  much.  Bees 
naturally  begin  work  in  the  center  of  the  super,  and 
that,  I  believe,  is  the  best  place  for  baits.  When  these 
are  filled,  and  considerably  more  work  is  done  in 
the  super,  I  take  off  the  super  and  remove  all  the  fin- 
ished sections;  then  fill  up  olher  supers  with  "  go- 
backs,"  and  give  these  to  strong  colonies  for  comple- 
tion. 

Mr.  Doolittle,  in  his  book,  "A  Year's  Work  in  an 
Out-apiary,"  says  that  he  puts  twelve  baits  in  the  cen- 
ter of  each  super  first  put  on  the  hive  after  shaking. 

Leon,  Iowa,  Aug.  3.  EDwm  Bevins. 


BEES  ENTER  SUPERS  READILY  WHEN  THE  BAITS  ARE 
IN  THE  CORNERS. 

I  can  endorse  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Pal- 
mer, page  378,  corroborated  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Townsend, 
page  475,  Aug.  1,  as  to  the  results  from  bait  sections 
placed  in  the  corners  of  comb-honey  supers.  In  my 
modest  little  bee-yard  at  Florence  I  have  practiced 
this  corner-bait-section  scheme  this  year,  and  it  has 
met  v/ith  prompt  and  generous  recognition  by  the 
bees.  When  possible  I  give  a  super  provided  with  a 
row  of  unfinished  bait  sections  on  each  side,  placing 
sections  with  %-inch  bottom  starters  and  top  sheets 
coming  to  within  y&  inch  of  the  bottom  starters  in  the 
four  middle  section-holders.  Under  these  conditions 
I  have  not  had  a  single  case  of  sulking,  the  bees  read- 
ily entering  the  supers  and  pushing  forward  the  work 
so  that  the  entire  super  is  com.pleted  practically  at  the 
same  time.  In  cases  where  I  have  not  been  so  liberal- 
ly supplied  with  these  bait  sections,  however,  I  have 
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given  supers  with  two  such  sections,  each  placed  in 
diagonally  opposite  corners,  and  in  other  cases  with 
four  sections— one  in  each  corner.  In  every  instance 
my  bees  have  promptly  gone  above  and  commenced 
work.  Locality  possibly  has  some  bearing  on  the 
question.  During  the  heaviest  honey-flow  my  bees 
have  had  warm  nights,  with  no  chilled  super  space  to 
discourage  them.  Lately,  however,  the  nights  have 
been  cooler,  but  I  have  noticed  no  difference  in  the 
willingness  of  the  bees  to  accept  these  outside  baited 
supers. 

DEEP  SPACE  UNDER  BOTTOM-BARS. 

There  is  another  vexed  question— the  use  of  a  deep 
space  under  bottom-bars  as  a  preventive  of  swarming. 
I  have  used  a  2^ -inch  space  under  my  strongest  col- 
onies this  summer  by  placing  either  blocks  at  the 
corners  or  continuous  strips  at  the  sides,  in  every 
case  leaving  a  clear  opening  at  the  rear  of  the  hive,  as 
described  by  J.  B.  Blunk,  p.  229,  April  15.  There  has 
been  no  building  down.  We  have  had  nights  warm 
enough,  I  should  think,  to  encourage  comb-building 
outside  if  the  bees  had  been  inclined  to  indulge  in  this 
vagary.  Unless  I  have  a  different  experience  in  the 
future  my  hives  go  up,  with  bottom-racks  only  as  a 
last  resort.  LUCIAN  W.  McLemore. 

Florence,  S.  C,  Aug.  5. 


BAITS  PREFERRED  IN  THE  CORNERS. 

It  has  always  been  my  practice  to  put  bait  sections 
in  the  corners  of  supers  instead  of  in  the  middlQ,  and 
I  have  had  the  very  best  results.  Possibly  the  use  of 
double-walled  hives  may  have  had  something  to  do  in 
making  the  practice  a  success  with  me. 

Evanston,  111.,  Aug.  12.  W.  M.  Whitney. 


HOW  THE  LAW  IN  CANADA  TAKES  CARE  OF  THE  FRUIT- 
GROWERS WHO  SPRAY  THE  TREES. 

On  p.  327,  June  1,  O.  B.  Metcalf  mentions  losing  his 
bees  by  poison  on  sprayed  trees.  In  Canada,  fruit- 
growers are  compelled  by  laAV  to  flavor  their  spraying 
mixtures  with  crude  carbolic  acid  when  spraying 
trees  in  bloom. 

HONEY  INJURED  BY  BEING  MELTED  WITH  WAX. 

On  page  399,  July  1.  on  separating  melted  wax  and 
honey,  is  there  any  way  by  which  wax  and  honey  can 
be  melted  together  without  injuring  the  flavor  of  the 
honey?  We  were  taught  to  drain  out  what  we  could, 
then  put  the  rest  of  the  cappings  in  a  press,  and 
squeeze  the  rest  of  the  honey  out.  We  lose  very  little 
honey  that  way,  and  none  of  the  flavor.  I  should  hate 
to  offer  my  customers  honey  that  has  had  wax  melted 
with  it;  but  then,  I  am  an  old  fogy,  and  got  my  train- 
ing with  D.  A.  Jones,  of  Beeton,  in  1883. 

Campbellford,  Ont.,  July  20.     B.  W.  HARRINGTON. 

[It  has  been  suggested  before  that  honey  melted  with 
wax  is  injured  in  flavor,  especially  if  the  wax  is  allow- 
ed to  cool  on  the  honey;  but  we  have  never  been  able 
to  find  any  discoloration  or  loss  of  flavor  except  when 
the  heat  was  too  high  or  the  outlet  obstructed  in  some 
way  so  that  the  honey  could  not  escape  from  the  heat 
fast  enough.  Certain  kinds  of  honey  may,  of  course, 
be  affected  more  than  others.  We  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  others. 

In  relation  to  the  use  of  carbolic  acid  in  spraying 
mixtures,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  editorial  in  this 
issue.— Ed.] 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  TURKEY. 

Mr.  N.  J.  Nicolaidis,  of  Constantinople,  Turkey,  has 
asked  me  to  answer  several  questions  relative  to  his 
location  which  I  will  endeavor  to  do  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

1.  I  see  no  reason  why  one  could  not  make  a  success 
of  honey-production  in  Turkey,  especiallj^  extracted 
honey.  I  hardly  think  it  advisable  to  produce  comb 
honey  in  such  a  location,  owing  to  the  short  honey- 
flov/s  interspersed  with  dark  flows. 

2.  I  consider  my  sectional  hive  well  suited  for  such  a 
location;  however,  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  any  better  in 
the  hands  of  the  average  bee-keeper  than  any  of  the 
standard  hives. 

3.  The  plan  of  removing  the  partly  filled  sections 
and  having  them  finished  off  during  a  later  honey- 
flow  or  by  feeding  back  extracted  honey  is  the  one  I 
would  pursue,  and  the  sectional  hive  would  be  better 
suited  for  this  purpose,  owing  to  its  rapid  system  of 
expansion  and  contraction. 

4.  Perhaps  the  best  time  to  requeen  would  be  at  the 
close  of  the  basswood  flow. 

5.  Young  queens  introduced  after  the  bassv/ood  f low 
would  undoubtedly  keep  up  brood-rearing  during 
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August,  and  give  a  stronger  force  of  workers  for  the 
heather  bloom;  but  probably  a  mild  feeding  during 
August  would  be  very  profitable.  J.  E.  Hand. 

Birmingham,  Ohio,  Aug.  10. 


INTRODUCING  VIRGINS  BY  THE  FLOUR  METHOD. 

I  received  a  batch  of  six  virgins  recently  by  mail, 
and  I  had  one  of  them  mated  in  less  than  an  hour  after 
I  received  them.  When  they  came  I  went  out  to  the 
yard  to  introduce  them  by  the  flour  method  mention- 
ed on  page  231,  April  15.  I  took  a  frame  of  bees  out  of 
the  nucleus  and  set  it  beside  the  hive,  flouring  both 
sides  of  the  comb.  I  also  floured  the  bees  in  the  mail- 
ing-cage, took  off  the  screen,  and  let  the  queen  and 
bees  out.  I  floured  them  some  more  as  they  came 
out,  but  the  queen  flew  away  as  I  started  to  lift  the 
comb.  So  I  put  it  back  and  went  to  another  hive. 
When  I  returned  to  this  first  hive  the  queen  was  back, 
but  she  flew  again  as  I  lifted  the  comb,  so  I  put  it  in 
the  hive  and  raised  the  hive  one  inch  where  the  comb 
stood.  Then  I  went  to  two  other  hives;  and  when  I 
finally  returned  to  this  first  hive  the  queen  had  the 
drone  organs  attached  to  her,  and  the  bees  were  run- 
ning after  her  and  pulling  at  them.  On  the  second 
or  third  day  she  was  laying.  W.  D.  K.  DUEL. 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


WILL  SPLINTS  PREVENT  COMB-BREAKAGE  AS  WELL  AS 
WIRES? 

Say,  Mr.  Editor,  you  and  Dr.  Miller  are  getting  me 
all  muddled  up  again.  What  are  wires  or  splints  for, 
any  way?  I  supposed  they  were  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  combs  so  they  would  not  break  out  of 
the  frame  so  easily.  I  was  just  on  the  point  of  asking 
if  the  splints  would  keep  combs  from  breaking  out  in 
the  extractor  as  well  as  wires  when  I  noticed  that  you 
always  said  "brood-frames."  I  now  see,  p.  490,  that 
Dr.  Miller  is  talking  of  using  splints  for  part  sheets. 

Cincinnatus,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30.  E.  B.  KIBBE. 

[The  purpose  of  wood  splints  is,  primarily,  to  pre- 
vent foundation  from  sagging  during  the  process  of 
drawing  out  — that  is,  eliminate  elongated  or  drone- 
cells.  As  they  can  be  only  partially  attached  to  the 
frame  they  can  not  hold  the  combs  in  the  frames  as  well 
as  wires  that  are  threaded  through  the  end  or  top  and 
bottom  bars.  For  the  purpose  of  extracting,  wires  are 
much  better  than  splints,  and  the  latter  are  much  bet- 
ter than  horizontal  wires  for  preventing  the  sag  in 
foundation.— Ed.] 


WHITE-TOP  MILKWEED  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  SO-CALLED 
ALSIKE  POISONING. 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  discussion  on 
alsike  clover  and  the  effect  it  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  on  white-nosed  horses.  I  have  never  seen  a 
stalk  of  alsike  clover,  but  have  many  times  noticed 
stock  affected  in  the  way  described,  from  milkweed 
poisoning.  In  certain  portions  of  Texas  the  white-top 
milkweed  comes  up  so  thickly  in  seasons  favorable  to 
its  growth  as  to  give  pasture  lands  the  appearance  of 
being  covered  with  snow.  It  is  a  very  tender  plant, 
and  when  bruised  "bleeds"  freely  a  milky-white 
juice.  I  have  seen  white-nosed  horses  so  badly  af- 
fected by  it  that  the  nose  was  a  solid  mass  of  sores, 
and  the  eyes  were  entirely  closed.  There  are  other 
plants  which  affect  them  in  this  way;  and  if  a  careful 
investigation  is  made,  I  believe  the  alsike  will  be  ex- 
onerated. 

I  might  add  that,  in  favorable  seasons,  the  bees  store 
great  quantities  of  very  beautiful  honey  from  this  va- 
riety of  milkweed;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  as  strongly 
flavored  as  pepper-sauce,  and  is  fit  only  for  baking 
purposes.  J.  D.  Yancey. 

Bridgeport,  Wash. 

[If  a  careful  and  scientific  investigation  were  made 
where  it  is  supposed  that  alsike  was  responsible  for  sore 
noses  in  horses  it  would  probably  be  found,  as  you 
say,  that  some  weed  growing  with  the  alsike  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  trouble.— Ed.] 

ANOTHER  CAUSE  FOR  SORE-NOSED  HORSES;  ALSIKE  NOT 
TO  BLAME. 

I  have  owned  and  seen  white-nosed  horses  in  Kan- 
sas running  loose  on  prairie  grass  where  no  alsike 
could  be  seen  in  a  day's  journey.  Such  horses,  espe- 
cially the  mares  and  colts,  often  had  their  noses  cov- 
ered with  scabs  and  blisters.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
this  locality,  where  alsike  cjover  comes  up  wherever 
it  gets  a  chance  to  grow,  and  where  it  is  scattered 
through  every  pasture,  new  or  old,  I  have  20  horses  in 
a  pasture,  and  there  is  not  a  sore-nosed  horse  among 
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the  lot.  The  cause  of  the  sores  is  plain  to  me.  I  call 
it  "  ergot  "  poisoning.  The  ergot  is  a  poisonous  fun- 
gus existing  in  several  kinds  of  vegetation  and  seed. 
About  three  years  ago  I  lost  20  chickens,  and  a  neigh- 
bor lost  75  before  I  recalled  having  read  a  book  pub- 
blished  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  ergotism  and  ergot  poisoning.  I  had  my  sus- 
picions regarding  the  wheat  that  we  were  both  feed- 
ing. I  found  that  it  was  ergotized,  and  then  we 
changed  the  feed  for  a  few  days  and  then  washed  the 
old  wheat  in  cold  water  before  feeding  it,  and  had  no 
further  trouble.  My  neighbor  followed  the  same  plan 
with  success.  The  book  that  I  refer  to  was  published 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  went  into  de- 
tail, showing  clear  illustrations  of  the  fungus  and  the 
diseases  caused  by  it.  I  consider  the  book  a  key  to 
several  such  troubles  on  the  farm,  including  sore- 
nosed  horses.  Whether  this  book  can  be  obtained  at 
this  late  date,  I  am  unable  to  say. 
Lowell,  Wash.    Wm.  Belshaw. 


SURPLUS  queens  WINTERED  IN  NUCLEI  IN  A  CELLAR. 

I  have  wintered  successfully  a  number  of  nuclei  in 
my  cellar,  and  perhaps  you  will  be  interested  in  know- 
ing about  it.  I  use  a  frame  about  6x6  for  nuclei,  four 
and  five  frames  in  each,  and  two  or  three  nuclei  in  each 
hive  with  division-boards  between.  Last  fall  the  nu- 
clei were  strong,  and  I  had  a  lot  of  surplus  queens,  so 
I  removed  the  division-boards  and  doubled  up  so  each 
nucleus  had  from  8  to  16  frames,  and  10  to  15  lbs.  of 
honey  each. 

I  winter  my  bees  in  a  cellar  under  the  kitchen.  The 
size  of  the  cellar  is  20x  14,  by  9  deep.  Four  feet  from 
the  outside  door  is  a  wall  of  rough  boards  covered 
with  paper,  and  in  place  of  a  door  is  an  old  carpet 
folded  and  hung  across  the  doorway.  This  leaves  the 
inner  bee-cellar  16  x  14x9.  In  this  I  piled  up  70  colo- 
nies, and  on  top  of  the  piles  I  placed  the  nuclei.  All 
wintered  except  two,  and  from  all  appearances  they 
starved  out  and  went  in  with  others  near  by,  as  there 
were  no  dead  bees  in  the  hives. 

Swedona,  111.,  April  28.  S.  F.  TREGO. 


ENTIRE  COLONY  LEAVES  HIVE  AND  BROOD. 

We  are  puzzled  over  the  strange  actions  of  a  swarm 
of  bees  in  our  neighborhood.  About  Aug.  13  a  swarm, 
large  in  size,  that  had  worked  in  the  super,  and  that  had 
been  in  the  hive  about  a  year,  left  the  hive.  There 
were  about  8  lbs.  of  honey  in  the  brood-chamber,  and 
six  frames  of  brood.  Bees  were  hatching  every  day; 
but  on  examination  we  found  that  no  queen-cells  had 
been  left.  The  bees  came  out  about  3  o'clock,  and 
alighted  in  a  tree  about  ten  feet  distant.  They  were 
put  back  in  the  same  hive,  but  did  not  want  to  go  into 
it.  The  next  day  they  came  out  and  left  for  good,  and 
we  have  not  seen  them  since.  They  were  in  a  good 
clean  hive  with  healthy  combs;  yet  all  bees  left  that 
could  fly.  There  was  no  swarming  at  the  time  in  the 
neighborhood,  as  it  was  so  late. 

La  Forte,  Ind.,  Aug.  31.  V.  H.  McKee. 

[A  small  snake  crawling  into  a  hive  has  been  known 
to  drive  a  normal  colony  out  of  its  hive.  Ants  have 
been  known  to  do  the  same  thing.  If  any  reader  has 
any  solution  to  offer  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
him.— Ed.]   


GARDEN  TANSY  FOR  STOPPING  ROBBING. 

For  three  years  I  have  repeatedly  had  good  success 
in  using  garden  tansy  in  stopping  robbing.  The  en- 
trance should  be  reduced  so  the  workers  and  guards 
will  have  all  the  space  they  need,  but  no  more.  The 
tansy  is  wrung  upinto  small  bits  and  placed  plentifully 
on  the  alighting-board,  a  little  right  up  to  the  entrance. 
Usually  one  application  is  enough.  But  if  it's  a  bad 
case,  repeat  the  tansy,  green  and  fresh,  and  then  get 
away  and  stay  away. 

Hollis,  N.  C,  Aug.  17.  C.  C.  Gettys. 


SELLING  HONEY  AT  A  CITY  MARKET. 

In  selling  my  crop  I  have  always  used  the  city  mar- 
ket. I  rent  a  stall  among  the  farmers  for  my  horse  and 
wagon,  and  there  I  sell  my  honey  and  take  orders, 
both  retail  and  wholesale.  At  the  market  I  meet  per- 
sons from  every  part  of  the  Union  during  the  winter 
season.   I  deal  only  in  extracted  honey. 

Los  Angeles,  Gal.,  Aug.  24.  T.  ARCHIBALD. 


Our  honey  crop  is  very  poor,  and  as  yet  we  have  ta- 
ken no  honey.  In  June  we  had  the  black  honey-dew; 
but  I  think  my  bees  have  nearly  eaten  it  up  again. 
Basswood  here  was  nothing  too.  It  was  so  cold  during 
bloom  that  so  far  it  has  not  amounted  to  any  thing.  I 
have  140  stands. 

Danville,  111.,  Aug.  30.  JOHN  Nydegger. 
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Our  Homes 

By  a.  I.  Root 


Then  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Go- 
morrah brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of 
heaven;  and  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  that  which 
grew  upon  the  ground.  And  Abraham  gat  up  early 
in  the  morning  to  the  place  where  he  stood  before  the 
Lord;  and  he  looked  toward  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  toward  all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and  beheld,  and, 
lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a 
furnace.— Gen.  19  :  24,  25.  27,  28. 

There  has  been  a  little  discussion  and  con- 
siderable correspondence  in  regard  to  "fire 
and  brimstone  "  in  the-  world  to  come  ;  and 
I  think  the  general  conclusion  was  that  none 
of  us,  learned  or  unlearned,  know  very 
much  about  it.  I  said  that  I  did  not  believe 
in  everlasting  torture ; ' '  but  my  conscience 
troubled  me  afterward,  because  some  might 
understand  by  that  that  I  did  not  believe  in 
future  punishment ;  and  I  tried  to  explain 
that  I  did  believe  in  some  sort  of  penalty  for 
willful  and  deliberate  sins  committed  here 
in  this  world  of  ours. 

Well,  friends,  during  this  bright  Septem- 
ber morning  I  want  to  talk  a  little  about  fire 
and  brimstone,  or  something  equally  terrible 
that  we  meet  here  in  this  life.  My  sister, 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Gray,  who  has  been  a  prominent 
W.  C.  T.  U.  woman  ever  since  that  organi- 
zation was  started,  last  Sunday  put  into  my 
hands  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Health  that  startled  me.  I  knew 
our  beautiful  State  of  Ohio  had  a  Board  of 
Health,  and  I  have  met  and  talked  with  Dr. 
Probst  in  regard  to  the  drinking-water  of  our 
town  of  Medina,  and  also  in  a  general  way 
about  the  drinking-water  of  the  towns  and 
cities  of  our  whole  State.  Well,  this  bulle- 
tin, issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  has 
been  sent  out  during  this  present  year  of 
1909;  and  right  on  the  front  page  we  read, 
*'By  request  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union."  May  the  Lord  bless  ecc^ 
and  every  member  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  I  know 
they  worked,  for  many  years  against  great 
odds.  The  great  dailies  poked  fun  at  them 
and  tried  to  push  them  off  the  sidewalk  out 
of  the  way  (figuratively  I  mean)  ,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  some  of  the  Christian  peo- 
ple, and  perhaps  a  few  ministers,  sneered  at 
the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the  things  they  were  un- 
dertaking to  do;  but,  thank  God,  they  are 
beginning  now  to  be  recognized,  and  are 
''coming  into  their  own."  May  God  bless 
them  while  they  remain  here  on  earth.  I 
say  this  because  some  of  them  are  now  get- 
tirlg  to  be  pretty  well  along  in  life;  and  I  am 
sure  he  has  great  stores  of  blessing  for  them 
in  the  world  to  come.  Well,  it  would  seem 
that  one  of  their  la  stand  best  efforts  has  been 
made  to  have  the  State  of  Ohio  issue  this 
new  bulletin  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about,  and  from  which  I  shall  make  some 
extracts. 

Our  text  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
Lord  burned  up  the  people  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah — all  ages  and  both  sexes.  We  are 
not  told  very  definitely  what  particular  sins 
the  folks  were  guilty  of;  but  this  event  in 


history  has  coined  a  new  word.  I  have  not 
examined  the  dictionary  to  learn  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  Sodomite;  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that  it  means  every  thing  low,  disgust- 
ing, and  repulsive.  "  One  can  hardly  imagine 
any  thing  more  hideous  if  he  take  pains  to 
inquire  into  it.  I  suppose  these  people  had, 
of  course,  repeated  warnings;  but  they  dis- 
dained them,  and  finally  God  saw  fit  to 
"wipe  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  "  and 
he  did  it  with  fire  and  brimstone. 

Well,  now,  this  tract  issued  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  causes  me  somewhat  to 
hesitate  in  giving  you  the  title;  but  I  believe 
it  is  best  for  men,  women,  and  children  to 
know  of  God's  intense  displeasure  against 
those  who  violate  these  holy  laws.  Here  is 
the  title  of  the  pamphlet  : 

THE  CAUSE  AND  PREVENTION  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES. 

I  am  now  going  to  give  you  the  first  para- 
graph : 

There  has  been  a  remarkable  reduction  in  most 
countries  in  the  contagious  and  infectious  diseases. 
Smallpox,  cholera,  and  yellow  fever,  which  carried  off 
the  people  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  have  largely 
disappeared.  Diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever, 
and  tuberculosis,  are  coming  more  and  more  under 
control,  and  bid  fair  eventually  to  be  practically  wiped 
out.  These  beneficent  results  have  been  largely 
brought  about  by  health  authorities  supported  by  in- 
telligent public  opinion. 

There  are  two  widely  prevalent  diseases,  both  con- 
tagious and  infectious,  that  are  causing  untold  human 
misery  and  great  loss  of  life,  and  nothing  is  being  done 
to  prevent  them. 

Yes,  we  do  rejoice  that  the  whole  wide 
world  is  making  great  progress  in  mastering 
and  banishing  diseases  that  in  former  ages 
swept  off  the  people  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  We  have  succeeded  so  well  at 
the  Panama  canal  that  the  death-rate  is  get- 
ting to  be  even  less  just  now  in  that  torrid 
climate  than  that  of  many  of  our  northern 
cities. 

Let  us  now  consider  that  last  sentence  in 
the  last  quotation.  The  State  of  Ohio  tells  us 
that  these  special  diseases  are  widely  prev- 
alent; that  they  are  causing  untold  misery 
and  loss  of  life.  But  now  comes  the  stun- 
ning statement  that  at  the  present  time 
"there  is  nothing  being  done  to  prevent 
them."  I  do  not  find  the  name  of  the  author 
of  this  document;  but  I  hope  he  is  mistaken 
in  saying  that  absolutely  "  nothing  "  is  being 
done  by  the  State.  I  have  consulted  two  of 
our  ablest  home  physicians  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  and  their  verdict  is  about  the  same 
as  the  above.  This  pamphlet,  as  I  take  it,  is 
for  general  distribution;  but  I  can  not  print 
the  whole  of  it.  My  next  quotation  reads  as 
follows : 

These  diseases  can  not  be  spoken  of  in  polite  society; 
because  they  are  caused  by  impure  sexual  relations, 
and  from  a  sense  of  modesty,  which  many  think  is 
false  modesty,  the  sexual  relations  are  seldom  discussed 
between  parents  and  children,  or  even  betv>^een  man 
and  wife.  As  these  things  are  not  taught  in  school  or 
college,  boys  and  girls  grow  up— not  in  ignorance,  as 
many  think,  but  with  the  most  erroneous  ideas  in  re- 
gard to  the  function  of  generation,  and  the  diseases 

*  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  first  chapter  of  Romans.  This  gives  us  a  better 
picture  of  the  terrible  state  of  affairs  existing  in  Rome 
in  its  best  days,  and  of  the  consequences  of  letting 
loose  these  lower  passions,  than  can  be  found  else- 
where. It  is  well  for  us  to  read  it  occasionally  as  a 
warning. 
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that  may  come  from  the  abuse  or  improper  use  of  this 
function. 

Fortunately  society  is  awakening  to  the  great  danger 
of  such  ignorance  and  to  the  necessity  for  removing 
it.  In  Germany  a  national  association  for  the  preven- 
tion of  venereal  diseases  has  been  formed.  Some  of 
the  most  prominent  men  and  women  in  Germany  are 
among  its  members.  A  similar  association  has  been 
started  in  Chicago,  numbering  many  well-known  men 
and  women  in  its  membership.  Recently  the  Ladies ' 
Home  Journal  published  a  plainly  worded  article  on 
the  subject. 

This  pamphlet  is  published  by  the  Ohio  State  Board 
of  Health  at  the  request  of  the  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union,  and  is  to  be  personally  and  properly 
distributed  by  members  of  that  organization. 

I  want  to  be  put  down  for  myself  as  one  of 
the  persons  referred  to  in  the  above,  who 
think  it  false  modesty  to  avoid  mentioning 
these  matters  in  the  family  and  the  home; 
and  it  rejoices  my  heart  to  know  that  Ger- 
many (may  God  bless  Germany)  is  starting  a 
reform.  I  have  not  seen  the  article  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal;  but  I  am  sure  it  is 
good  and  wise,  for  I  know  what  tremendous 
blows  that  periodical  has  struck  at  the  pat- 
ent-medicine business  and  many  other  evils. 
One  of  the  most  terrible  things  connected 
with  these  diseases  as  described  above  is 
that,  in  spite  of  every  thing  that  the  best 
physicians  of  our  age  can  do,  the  disease 
sometimes  hangs  on  for  years,  and  finally  we 
are  told  that  not  only  the  innocent  mothers 
but  the  unborn  children  become  affected, 
and  ruined  in  health  for  life  ;  and  finally  we 
are  told  that  in  our  asylum  for  the  blind  at 
Columbus  (may  God  be  praised  that  we  have 
such  an  asylum)  nearly  a  third  of  the  blind 
children  have  been  made  so  for  life  by  the 
thoughtless,  heartless  sins  of  the  parents  or 
parent,  for  we  men  are  mostly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, to  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs. 

Without  proper  medical  treatment,  and  at  times  in 
spite  of  this,  the  disease  goes  on  for  years  and  years, 
and  often  for  life,  attacking  various  parts  of  the  body, 
and  often  producing  death. 

The  innocent  children  of  such  a  parent  are  often 
born  with  the  disease,  and  may  suffer  from  various  de- 
fects and  infirmities  on  account  of  it.  The  innocent 
mother  of  such  children  may  also  become  affected, 
and  be  ruined  in  health,  to  say  nothing  of  her  moral 
suffering  if  she  becomes  aware  of  the  nature  and  ori- 
gin of  the  disease  of  which  she  and  her  children  are 
the  victims. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  blind  children  in  State  insti- 
tutions have  been  made  blind  by  this  disease,  con- 
tracted at  birth. 

Oh  that  some  power  could  take  these  guilty 
men  and  force  them  to  go  to  the  asylums  for 
the  blind,  and  then  let  our  great  doctors, 
with  the  help  of  our  ministers  with  all  their 
ability  and  oratory,  point  to  these  children 
doomed  to  a  life  of  darkness,  and  explain  in 
voices  of  thunder  to  these  fathers  that  the 
curse  resting  on  these  children  came  directly 
on  account  of  their  being  so  thoughtless  as 
to  yield  to  the  lowest  passions  that  curse 
mankind;  by  their  guilty  act,  of  almost  a 
single  moment,  these  children  are  made  blind 
for  life — helpless,  innocent  children.  In  a 
former  Home  paper  the  question  was  asked 
what  should  be  done  with  a  man  who  would 
deliberately  destroy  the  eyesight  of  his  help- 
less, innocent  babes.  Well,  this  pamphlet 
of  only  three  pages  tells  us  that  we  have  men 
who  are  still  doing  this  very  thing,  cursing 
children,  their  own  children,  and  part  of 
their  own  flesh  and  Mood,  by  condemning 


them  to  go  through  life  stone  blind.  This 
pamphlet  further  tells  us  that  the  surgical 
operations  that  so  many  women  are  just  now 
called  on  to  undergo  are,  many  of  them,  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  acts  of  heartless 
husbands  along  this  line. 

Among  young  men  the  opinion  prevails  that  this 
disease  is  a  trifling  d  sease,  "no  worse  than  a  bad 
cold."  This  is  doubtless  one  reason  why  the  disease 
is  so  prevalent.  Men  do  not  understand  its  dangers. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  possibility  of  infecting  others, 
often  loved  ones,  serious  complications  frequently 
arise,  and  the  victim  may  be  ruined  for  life. 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  these  diseases  that 
cause  such  great  calamity  to  so  many  families?  They 
drag  their  slimy  length  through  all  society.  Kings 
have  not  escaped,  and  no  class  is  wholly  exempt. 
Chastity  has  been  preached  for  ages,  and  must  still  be 
preached,  but  not  alone  by  the  moralist.  The  people 
must  be  made  to  know  and  understand  the  dangers 
and  often  terrible  consequences  of  these  social  dis- 
eases, the  outcome  of  the  "  social  vice." 

The  attempt  has  been  made  by  public  authorities  in 
Europe,  and  to  a  very  small  extent  in  this  country,  to 
control  and  limit  these  diseases  by  examining  and 
licensing  prostitutes.  The  success,  apparently,  has 
not  been  great,  and  the  idea  is  obnoxious  to  most  of 
our  people. 

From  the  above  we  learn  that  no  class  is 
wholly  exempt.  Even  kings  have  in  times 
past  not  escaped.  Dear  friends,  I  have  seen 
some  of  the  effects  of  this  hideous  thing, 
that  can  not  be  put  into  print.  It  came  about, 
however,  by  no  fault  or  sin  of  my  own,  thank 
God,  and  thanks,  too,  to  my  good  Christian 
mother;  and  I  can  assure  you,  too,  that  it 
came  about  from  no  fault  or  sins  of  my  an- 
cestors— thank  God  for  that;  but  I  have  had 
a  glimpse  of  the  hideous  thing  notwithstand- 
ing. May  God  be  praised  for  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  our  land  ^//t/  protest  and  object, 
so  that  this  thing  of  licensing  shame  never 
succeeded  very  long.  I  can  remem^ber  hear- 
ing it  talked  about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
when  the  city  of  St.  Louis  seemed  to  be  con- 
sidering the  subject  seriously.  Our  steno- 
grapher informs  me  that  the  scheme  has 
been  tried  in  Paris  on  a  large  and  scientific 
scale,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  but  it  is  now 
generally  abandoned  as  utterly  impractical; 
and  he  adds  that  no  people  have  examined 
more  carefully  these  important  questions 
than  the  French,  and  that  their  decision 
ought  to  be  final. 

Here  is  something  that  meets  my  views 
exactly : 

The  greatest  good  will  come  from  publicity  and  the 
proper  instruction  by  parents  of  boys  and  girls  at  a 
suitable  age. 

Think  of  it,  friends  !  The  above  statement 
comes  from  the  Board  of  Health  of  our  great 
State  of  Ohio.  Now  come  some  instructions 
to  sufferers  that  I  heartily  commend  : 

PRECAUTIONS  TO  BE  TAKEN  BY  ONE  WHO  IS  AFFECTED. 

Beware  of  the  advertising  quacks  who  publish  their 
guarantees  of  cure.  Consult  your  family  physician, 
who  will  refer  you  to  a  specialist  if  this  is  necessary. 

Do  not  kiss  any  one.  Do  not  drink  from  a  cup  or 
glass  that  may  be  used  by  another  before  being  washed. 
Where  possible,  separate  knives,  forks,  spoons,  tov/els, 
etc.,  should  be  used.  You  have  sinned,  but  may  be 
forgiven,  but  surely  no  man  can  forgive  himself  if  he 
knowingly,  or  even  carelessly,  causes  serious  injury 
and  possibly  death  to  some  innocent  person,  and 
above  all  to  a  loving,  trusting  wife. 

A  copy  of  this  circular  will  be  sent  to  any  person 
upon  application  to  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  knew  young  men 
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to  be  duped  by  quacks  along  this  line  as 
much  as  fifty  years  ago.  They  sent  out  cir- 
culars trying  to  convince  their  dupes  that 
they  were  in  great  danger;  and  then  they 
demanded  a  big  sum  of  money  to  help  them 
out  of  their  trouble.  Had  they  gone  to  their 
family  physicians  they  would  have  saved 
their  money  and  been  very  much  better  in 
health  besides. 

The  concluding  sentence  may  frighten 
some  people  unnecessarily;  but  it  can  not 
very  well  be  helped,  so  far  as  I  can  see. 
You  have  probably  noticed  that  several  rail- 
road companies  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
furnishing  drinking-  cups  that  may  be  thrown 
away  by  the  one  who  takes  a  drink.  I  fear 
this  will  prove  to  be  a  big  expense;  even  if 
these  paper  cups  do  cost  only  a  fraction  of  a 
cent.  A  better  way  for  each  traveler  is  to 
carry  what  is  called  a  telescoping  cup,  which, 
when  not  in  use,  can  easily  be  carried  in  a 
vest  pocket,  but  when  drawn  out  holds 
nearly  a  tumblerful. 

The  concluding  sentence  rejoices  my  heart, 
for  it  indicates  that  there  is  certainly  one,  if 
not  more,  good  Christian  men  belonging  to 
the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health.  May  God 
give  each  and  all  wisdom,  and  understanding 
to  look  after  the  children  of  our  State  so  that 
those  even  in  our  great  cities  may  never  suf- 
fer fire  and  brimstone  from  God,  in  order 
that  the  very  ground  where  people  have 
lived  may  be  purified.  I  suppose  v/e  are  to 
understand  that,  when  God  has  tried  every 
thing  else  and  found  it  a  failure,  only  the 
purifying  effect  of  fire  and  brimstone  ' '  may 
well  wipe  out  the  sin.  . 

In  closing  let  me  mention  an  incident  that 
I  got  from  one  of  our  agricultural  papers.  A 
man  who  was  fairly  well-to-do  was  throwing 
cold  water  on  the  work  of  our  farm.ers'  in- 
stitutes and  experiment  stations.  He  said 
to  a  crowd  gathered  around  him  that  he  v/as 
well-to-do,  and  had  money  laid  up  in  the 
bank,  and  he  had  never  paid  any  attention 
to  these  new-fangled  things.  He  just  kept 
right  on  farming  in  the  old-fashioned  v\^ay. 
As  he  commenced  on  virgin  soil,  he  had  for 
many  years  gotten  pretty  fair  crops;  but  it 
was  evident  to  all  who  knew  any  thing  about 
his  farming  that  his  land  could  not  stand 
such  treatment  very  much  longer.  Some 
one  in  the  crowd  said,  "Mr.  Brown,  what 
provision  does  your  method  of  farming  make 
for  your  boys  ?  " 

He  replied,  "I  have  no  boys." 

Then  somebody  ventured,  "  Are  you  not  a 
married  man?  " 

I  can  not  remember  his  reply,  but  it  was 
something  to  the  effect  that  he  cared  as  little 
for  womankind  as  he  did  for  children;  that 
he  was  not  married,  and  never  expected  to 
be.  But  in  order  to  awaken  him  to  a  sense 
of  his  responsibility  to  community,  a  third 
questioner  asked,  "But,  Mr.  Brown,  how 
about  the  man  who  is  to  come  after  you  ?  " 

Now,  friends,  I  hope  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, you  will  forgive  m_e  for  giving 
his  reply  in  full,  for  there  is  a  moral  to  it. 
His  reply  was  not  given  under ' '  inspiration, ' ' 
but  it  IS  nevertheless  "valuable  for  instruc- 


tion and  reproof."  It  was,  so  far  as  I  can 
remember,  as  follows : 

"To  hell  with  the  man  who  comes  after 
me.    That  is  no  concern  of  mine." 

At  this  reply  his  audience  dispersed;  and 
if  there  were  a  few  young  men  in  that  crowd 
I  do  not  think  there  was  one  of  them  who 
wanted  to  take  his  advice  about  farming. 
Now,  this  man's  state  of  heart,  his  attitude 
toward  God  and  his  fellow-men,  exhibit  ex- 
actly the  state  of  mind  that  a  man  must  be 
in  when  he  deliberately  curses  the  children 
that  are  to  come  after  him.  Such  a  man  de- 
liberately and  without  hesitation  says,  ''Let 
the  children  go  to  the  asylum  for  idiots,  or 
the  blind  or  crippled.  I  do  not  care."  Come 
to  consider  the  matter,  I  can  hardly  conceive 
of  a  human  being  so  depraved  and  lost  as  to 
take  that  attitiide;  and,  my  friends,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  seldom,  if  ever,  a  man 
does  express  himself  thus  unless  he  is 
under  the  influence  of  strong  drink.  Now 
we  are  coming  around  to  the  work  of  the 
Anti-saloon  League  once  more.  When  the 
saloons  are  cut  off,  and  drink  is  kept  away, 
our  asylums  for  the  blind,  idiotic,  and  insane 
— yes,  and  our  penitentiaries  too — can  be  cut 
down  instead  of  being  made  larger.  We  are 
told  that  the  State  of  Ohio  is  now  under  the 
absolute  necessity  of  building  a  larger  peni- 
tentiary. They  decided  once  to  fix  up  the 
old  one — put  on  some  wings,  etc.;  but  it  is 
right  in  the  midst  of  the  city  of  Columbus, 
and  the  conditions  are  so  unsanitary  that  the 
Vv^orkmen  have  come  to  a  standstill,  and  the 
proper  authorities  demand  a  new  peniten- 
tiary throughout,  on  a  new  site  some  twelve 
miles  from  Columbus.  The  site  of  the  old 
one  would  sell  for  enough  to  erect  the  new 
penitentiary.  And  just  now  the  great  dailies 
— please  notice  it  is  the  ones  who  are  carry- 
ing whole  columns  of  whisky  advertisements — 
are  bewaihng  the  fact  that  the  State  of  Ohio 
is  approaching  bankruptcy.  The  minute  my 
eye  caught  on  the  headlines,  I  knew  what  it 
meant.  It  was  insinuated  that,  unless  we  had 
the  revenue  from  the  saloon  business  that  we 
used  to  have,  we  could  never  pay  our  debts, 
to  say  nothing  of  building  bigger  peniten- 
tiaries, etc.  It  is  no  use  to  tell  them  to  hold 
on  a  little,  for  they  know  already  that  this 
great  revenue  will  no£  be  needed  when  things 
adjust  themselves.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of 
a  new  and  better  penitentiary;  but  by  the 
time  it  is  built  our  people  will  find  that  a 
smaller  one  will  take  care  of  the  criminals, 
especially  if  we  get  to  work  speedily  and  de- 
clare with  one  accord  that"0/zw  shall  be 
dry.''  When  this  is  done,  the  great  Father 
above  will  wait  a  long  while  before  he  de- 
cides that  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  resort  to 
the  purifying  effects  of  fire  and  brimstone 
to  make  our  Ohio  cities  sweet  and  clean,  and 
free  from  graft  and  corruption. 


TWO  AND  A  HALF  TO  ONE  FOR  TEMPERANCE— GH30D  FOR 
mAHO. 

Canyon  Co.,  the  first  to  hold  an  election  for  local  op- 
tion, goes  dry  by  a  majority  of  2^^  to  1.  Let  us  sing 
the  doxology. 

Caldwell,  Ida.,  Aug.  26.  F.  M.  ROSEMAN. 
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Oct.  1 


Poultry 
Department 

By  a.  I.  Root. 


THE  INCUBATOR  OR  THE  SITTING  HEN— WHICH? 

Before  discussing  this  subject  at  length, 
permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  been  having  ex- 
cellent success  in  working  with  sitting  hens 
and  the  incubator  together.  The  incubator 
I  am  using  now,  as  I  have  explained,  has  16 
shelves,  and  8  eggs  on  a  shelf.  It  is  virtual- 
ly 16  little  incubators  combined  in  one.  I 
often  put  in  16  eggs  a  day  as  fast  as  they  are 
laid;  then  when  one  of  my  White  Leghorns 
offers  to  sit  I  give  her  16  eggs  from  the  incu- 
bator, nearly  ready  to  hatch.  So  far  this 
thing  seems  to  work  nicely.  If  she  com- 
mences sitting  one  afternoon,  and  her  chick- 
ens commence  hatching  next  day,  she  does 
not  seem  to  be  at  all  put  out  about  it.  She 
makes  just  as  good  a  mother  as  if  she  sat  on 
the  eggs  three  weeks.  When  her  chicks  are 
weaned,  or  before,  she  begins  to  cackle  and 
sing,  and  lay  eggs.  She  is  much  happier  than 
she  would  have  been  if  thwarted  in  carrying 
out  nature's  program.  If  I  can  get  around 
to  it  I  am  going  to  trap-nest  one  of  these 
hens,  and  try  in  this  way  to  see  how  many 
eggs  she  will  lay  in  a  year  besides  taking  the 
place  of  a  brooder.    Now  for  my  story: 

Some  time  in  June  a  White  Leghorn  want- 
ed to  sit.  I  changed  her  to  a  big  drygoods- 
box  with  a  little  yard  to  it,  and  gave  her  14 
eggs;  but  she  just  cackled  and  flew  around 
inside  of  the  box,  got  out  in  the  yard,  got 
mud  all  over  her  feet  from  our  clay  soil,  and 
then  tramped  over  her  14  eggs  until  they 
were  about  the  worst-looking  lot  of  eggs  I 
ever  saw.  She  sat  a  little  while  and  then 
got  entirely  over  it  — stayed  out  in  the  door- 
yard  all  day  long.  Of  course  I  let  her  out 
and  gave  it  up.  Two  or  three  days  later  I 
found  another  hen  on  the  nest,  that  bristled 
up  when  I  went  to  take  her  off.  I  put  her 
in  the  deserted  box,  deciding  to  wash  off  the 
eggs  if  she  consented  to  sit.  Well,  she  acted 
like  the  other  hen  for  a  couple  of  days. 
Then  she  finally  got  down  to  business  and 
never  got  off  the  nest  unless  I  went  near  and" 
frightened  her.  You  know  the  poultry  jour- 
nals and  books  say  we  must  wash  off  eggs 
that  get  soiled  while  the  hen  is  sitting;  but 
somehow  this  hen  was  neglected,  and  T  fear- 
ed she  would  not  hatch  a  chicken.*  You  see 
the  first  hen  sat  on  the  eggs  more  or  less  for 
two  or  three  days.  Then  they  were  left  for 
a  couple  of  days  more,  may  be  three  days, 
perfectly  cold.    I  had  learned  by  experience, 

*  Please  do  not  understand  me  from  the  above  that 
you  need  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  w-ashing  the  eggs 
when  they  get  broken.  The  glutinous  matter  from 
a  broken  egg,  unless  washed  off  very  soon,  will  spoil 
the  egg  for  hatching,  sure.  But  soiled  eggs  from  a 
chicken's  muddy  feet  are  a  different  thing.  In  fact,  I 
have  just  learned  from  one  of  the  poultry  journals 
that  the  Chinese  preserve  eggs  for  many  months  by 
simply  daubing  them  with  mud,  or  making  each  egg 
the  center  of  a  mud  ball.  The  dry  mud  excludes  air, 
and  keeps  the  egg  perfectly  fresh  for  months,  or  at 
least  that  is  what  the  writel-  says. 


however,  that  this  might  not  do  any  harm. 
Now,  after  this  last  hen  got  down  to  business 
she  hardly  left  her  nest  at  all.  Once  or 
twice  I  found  her  off  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing taking  corn  and  water  I  placed  there  for 
her.  I  do  not  know  how  much  she  stirred  the 
eggs  around,  but  they  had  very  little  airing 
or  cooling.  I  remember  telling  Mrs.  Root 
later  on  that  the  hen  had  one  cnicken  any- 
how. But  biddy  was  so  wild  I  just  let  her 
have  her  own  way.  After  the  chickens  were 
48  hours  or  more  old  I  opened  the  door  and 
let  her  oiit,  when,  lo  and  behold!  she  had  13 
chickens  from  the  14  eggs,  and  they  were  so 
lively  that  the  whole  crew  scampered  off  to 
the  stables  almost  before  I  could  count  them. 
I  was  in  a  hurry  at  the  time,  and  so  I  let  her 
go;  but  after  that  she  kept  out  of  sight  so 
much  that  I  could  not  find  her  or  her  chick- 
ens a  good  deal  of  the  time.  Now,  here  is 
the  point  of  my  story: 

Those  13  chickens  were  all  exactly  alike 
the  day  they  were  hatched.  There  was  not 
a  weak  or  puny  one.  They  are  now  half- 
grown  and  weaned,  and  each  one  is  just  like 
all  the  others.  There  is  not  a  puny  one 
among  them,  nor  one  that  lags  behind  when 
they  start  out  mornings  down  through  the 
lumber-piles.  If  I  had  an  incubator  and 
broodr  that  would  raise  f^chicks  like  these  13 
every  time,  I  would  not  take  a  thousand  dol- 
lars for  it.  Perhaps  several  things  contrib- 
uted to  make  this  the  best  hatch  of  the  sea- 
son. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  two  good  males. 
One  stays  in  the  main  yard,  and  the  other 
stays  a'l  the  time  in  the  yard  where  the  lay- 
ing hens  go  after  they  have  'gone  through 
that  trap  gate.  This  brood  of  13  was  started 
just  after  I  got  that  trap  gate  to  working 
nicely.  I  think  13  out  of  every  14  eggs  are 
about  all  fertile.  The  hen  did  not  sit  on  the 
ground;  but  she  was  in  a  box  with  some 
straw  in  the  bottom,  raised  perhaps  six  inch- 
es from  the  ground.  While  she  was  sitting 
we  had  rainy  weather.  Now  for  the  incu- 
bator side. 

At  the  time  this  hen  raised  the  13  I  gave 
three  or  four  other  sitting  hens  chicks  or 
eggs  from  the  incubator.  1  told  you  I  gave 
one  hen  29  chicks;  but  in  spite  of  every 
thing  I  could  do  with  her  or  for  her,  the 
chicks  got  ''pasted  up  behind,"  and  these 
would  always  be  lagging  behind  the  rest 
when  their  mother  put  out  through  the  wet 
grass  after  a  rain.  A  neighbor  of  mine  in 
Florida  declared  this  ''pasting"  I  have  men- 
tioned is  caused  by  the  chicken  getting  chill- 
ed in  some  way  or  other.  He  said  he  had 
noticed  it  a  good  many  years,  and  he  knew 
he  was  right  about  it.  Well,  the  two  hens 
that  had  about  thirty  chickens  apiece  were 
very  likely  unable  to  brood  properly  all  the 
chicks  during  our  cold  rainy  spells,  especial- 
ly to  warm  them  up  when  they  got  wet  and 
draggled.  The  hen  with  only  13  covers  them 
very  well.  Besides,  she  kept  around  in  the 
barn  and  stables,  and  did  not  take  her  13  out 
in  the  wet  grass  as  much  as  the  others. 
Some  of  you  will  say  the  incubator  chicks  are 
not  as  hardy  as  the  hen-hatched  ones.  But 
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I  had  bad  luck  with  hen-hatched  chicks  just 
about  the  same  time;  and  for  quite  a  spell  I 
found  a  dead  chick  every  morning.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  people  want  to  quit  the  business 
when  things  go  that  way.  I  did  not  try  any 
brooder  during  that  rainy  time,  either  a  lamp 
brooder  or  a  f  ireless.  But  I  have  some  more 
chickens  coming  from  that  incubator  (includ- 
ing the  Buttercups)  and  I  think  I  shall  try  the 
fireless  brooder  and  a  brooder  with  a  lamp, 
side  by  side.  If  we  have  a  cold  rainy  time  I 
think  a  brooder  with  heat  will  be  ahead  —  at 
least  for  the  first  week  or  two.  While  1 
think  of  it  I  feel  pretty  sure  a  hen  with 
chickens  will  do  better  if  allowed  to  run  in  a 
good-sized  barn,  and  in  stables,  to  scratch 
over  the  horse  manure,  etc.,  than  in  almost 
any  other  place  you  can  put  her.  T.  B.  Ter- 
ry says  he  would  not  have  hens  and  chickens 
around  in  his  tool-house  and  stables  under 
any  consideration,  and  I  do  not  blame  him; 
but  just  one  hen  and  thirteen  chickens  in  a 
large  barn  and  tool-house  are  not  very  much 
in  the  way.   


SORTING  OUT  THE  LAYING  HENS. 

It  is  now  September  10;  and  instead  of 
finding  one  or  more  dead  chickens  every 
morning  I  have  not  found  a  dead  one  for  the 
last  week  or  ten  days.  I  presume  it  is  main- 
ly because  they  have  become  old  enough  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  But  what  I  want 
to  speak  of  now  is  to  call  attention  to  that 
chicken-escape  described  on  p.  483,  Aug.  1. 
A  neighbor  of  ours  came  over  the  other  aft- 
ernoon when  I  was  gathering  my  eggs.  I 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  my  thirty 
adult  layers  had  given  me  19  eggs.    I  said. 

If  you  count  the  hens  in  that  yard  you  will 
find  there  are  just  19;  and  they  are  the  19 
that  laid  these  eggs."  He  was  very  much 
interested  at  once,  and  finally  said  some- 
thing as  follows:  "Now,  Mr.  Root,  I  want 
some  hens  that  are  laying  eggs.  I  am  will- 
ing to  pay  a  good  price  for  them  if  I  can  be 
sure  of  getting  some  that  are  la^^ing  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  I  know  it  is  right  in  the 
midst  of  moulting;  but  my  idea  is  that  a  hen 
that  is  laying  just  now  will  be  pretty  sure  to 
be  a  good  layer.  What  will  you  take  for 
half  a  dozen  out  of  the  19  that  have  all  laid 
an  egg  to-day?  " 

I  told  him  I  should  not  want  to  sell  those 
laying  hens  now  for  less  than  a  dollar  apiece. 
Then  he  instantly  pulled  out  $7.00,  and  in  the 
evening  came  and  got  his  seven  laying  hens. 
I  warned  him  that  carrjring  them  to  a  new 
location  would  probably  interrupt  the  laying 
more  or  less.  But  he  got  four  eggs  the  very 
next  day;  and  as  the  result  of  selHng  the 
seven  I  had  only  a  dozen  eggs,  instead  of 
nineteen,  the  very  next  day. 

Now,  as  I  expect  to  sell  out  my  poultry  be- 
fore going  to  Florida  it  will  be  an  interesting 
matter  to  see  what  I  have  got  left,  providing 
I  keep  selling  off  the  hen  "that  lays  the 
egg."  Of  course,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  get 
the  remaining  ones  started  to  laying  so  I  can 
get  a  better  price  for  them. 

Later,  Sept.  27.— Perhaps  I  should  explain 
that  the  above  was  put  in  type  for  Sept.  15, 
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but  was  crowded  out.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you 
that  I  succeeded  in  getting  8  nice  chickens 
from  the  15  Buttercup  eggs.  The  reason  I 
did  not  get  more  was  first,  because  three 
of  the  15  eggs  were  unfertile.  As  we  had 
no  sitting  hen  at  the  time,  they  were  put  in- 
to the  incubator  the  first  week.  Then  they 
were  given  to  a  broody  hen  that  stuck  to  her 
job  fairly  well  for  another  week,  and  then 
she  threw  it  up.  A  third  hen  was  installed, 
and  she  brought  out  the  8  chicks  on  the  22d 
day.  Of  course  I  shall  not  say  much  about 
them  just  now  except  that  they  are  about  the 
prettiest  little  fluffy  speckled  biddies  that 
my  eyes  ever  rested  on.  The  editor  of  the 
/Pura/ suggests  that  they  are  probably  a  choice 
strain  of  Hamburgs,  and  so  of  course  they 
would  be  handsome.  And,  by  the  way,  their 
claim  that  the  grain  needed  for  a  dozen  Leg- 
horns would  keep  25  Buttercups  is  probably 
because  they  will  go  all  over  the  farm — that 
is,  where  they  have  0{)portunity — and  pretty 
nearly  forage  for  a  living.  I  had  some  Ham- 
burgs years  ago,  and  I  think  I  gave  them  up 
because  they  went  not  only  everywhere  but 
into  almost  every  thing.  So  much  for  the 
Buttercups. 

Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  tried 
hard  to  see  if  I  could  not  rear  some  incuba- 
tor chickens  just  as  strong  and  healthy  as 
those  that  the  hen  hatched  out  of  the  muddy 
eggs,  and  I  have  succeeded  fairly.  First,  I 
took  great  care  to  see  that  the  chicks  were 
never  chilled  in  the  least.  They  were  kept 
24  hours  in  a  little  nursery  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  incubator,  where  they  had  incubator 
heat,  but  so  arranged  that  they;  could  have 
their  little  heads  out  in  the  cool  air  whenever 
they  desired,  just  as  a  newly  hatched  chick 
pushes  its  head  out  from  under  its  mother's 
feathers.  When  24  hours  old  they  were  put 
into  a  Root  incubator  where  they  had  "con- 
tact beat"  and  fresh  a/r  without  stint.  See 
description  of  the  Root  brooder  on  page  207, 
March  1,  1908. 

Another  thing,  I  have  decided  to  feed  them 
for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  nothing  but 
baby-chick  food,  such  as  we  buy  on  the  mar- 
ket. They  are  now  almost  two  weeks  old, 
and  I  never  saw  any  healthier  or  cleaner 
chickens — no  "pasting-up  behind"  nor  any 
thing  of  that  sort.  They  are  pei  fectly  clean, 
and  downy  all  over.  The  reason  why  I  gave 
them  no  other  food  than  the  chick  feed  was 
because  I  have  been  told  that  chicks  are 
much  healthier  without  soft  food  of  any  sort 
when  they  are  very  young — not  even  bread 
and  milk.  Now,  I  do  not  know  positively 
that  bread  and  milk  caused  the  "paste-up  " 
with  my  former  lot  of  chickens,  but  I  do  know 
that  these  have  not  had  any  of  this  where 
they  have  only  the  dry  chick  food. 

Now,  here  is  another  thing  that  I  do  not 
understand.  Pretty  much  all  the  books  and 
all  the  poultry-journals  talk  about  feeding 
baby  chicks  four  or  five  times  a  day.  With 
my  many  cares  I  could  not  stand  any  such 
fuss;  so  I  just  place  the  baby-chick  food  and 
clean  water  where  they  can  get  it  after  they 
are  24  hours  old,  and  let  them  help  them- 
selves from  that  time  on.    As  soon  as  they 
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are  three  or  four  days  old  I  let  them  run  out 
on  the  grassy  lawn,  confining  them  only 
when  it  rains  or  when  there  is  a  very  heavy 
dew,  and,  of  course,  keeping  a  warm  brood- 
er for  them  until  they  are  a  week  or  ten  days 
old.  The  fireless  brooder  is  certainly  all 
right  when  they  get  old  enough  to  keep  warm 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  or  heat  from 
a  mother  hen. 

I  am  feeling  very  happy  just  now  to  think 
I  have  got  so  near  perfect  success  in  raising 
chickens.  The  only  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my 
present  success  is  in  getting  the  chickens  in 
the  incubator  safely  past  the  "  dead-in-the- 
shell ' '  trouble .  The  incubator  starts  them  all 
right,  and  carries  them,  apparently,  to  matur- 
ity all  right;  but  a  great  many  die  in  the  shell  a 
few  days  before  they  should  hatch.  Breaking 
open  the  shell,  as  Philo  suggests,  is  of  very 
little  use.  They  usually  die  any  way  unless 
they  can  break  the  shell  of  their  own  accord. 
Keeping  the  eggs  in  the  incubator  until  the 
last  week,  and  then  giving  them  to  hens  to 
finish,  obviates  a  great  part  of  the  trouble. 
You  may  suggest  that  my  incubator  is  not  up 
to  date;  but  so  far  as  I  can  learn  there  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  of  this  trouble,  this  "  dead- 
in-the-shell,"  with  every  incubator  on  the 
market — perhaps  not  as  much  with  some  as 
with  others;  and  there  is  some  trouble  with 
sitting  hens  also  along  in  the  summer  and 
fall.  But  the  hens  are  certainly  ahead  of 
any  incubator  yet  made,  in  this  one  respect. 
If  I  am  mistaken  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be 
corrected;  but  I  believe  that  the  best  author- 
ities agree  with  me. 

Of  course,  there  are  plenty  of  incubators 
advertised  to  hatch  75,  80,  and  even  90  to  95 
per  cent  of  the  fertile  eggs;  but  as  nearly  as 
I  can  get  at  it  the  general  average  is  not 
over  one  chicken  from  two  eggs.  Let  me 
quote  again  from  the  unbiased  authority  of 
a  government  official.  The  following  is 
from  that  most  excellent  up-to-date  book 
that  we  quoted  from  before,  "The  Dollar 
Hen."    (See  advertisement  on  cover.) 

May  I  give  the  results  of  a  series  of  full-season  hatch- 
es for  1908,  each  involving-  several  thousand  eggs? 

First,  a  State  experiment  station,  the  name  of  which 
I  do  not  care  to  publish.  Incubators  kept  in  a  cement 
basement  which  has  flues  in  which  fires  were  built  to 
secure  "ample  ventilation."  This  caused  a  strong 
draft  of  cold  dry  air,  making  the  worst  possible  condi- 
tion for  incubation.  The  hatch  for  the  season  aver- 
aged 25  per  cent,  and  was  explained  by  lack  of  vitality 
in  the  stock. 

Second,  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College.  A  room 
above  ground,  moisture  used  in  most  machines,  and 
various  other  efforts  being  made  to  improve  the  hatch- 
es by  a  staff  of  half  a  dozen  scientists.  Results:  Hatch 
48  per  cent.  The  incubator  manufacturers  call  the  ex- 
perimenters names,  and  say  they  are  ignorant  and 
prejudiced. 

Third,  Cornell  University.  Dry  ventilated  basement 
representing  typical  conditions  of  common  incubator 
practice  of  the  country.  Results:  Hatch  52  per  cent- 
results  when  given  out  commonly  based  on  fertile 
eggs,  and  every  one  generally  pleased. 

Fourth,  one  of  the  most  successful  poultrymen  in 
New  York  State,  who  has,  without  knowing  why,  hit 
upon  the  plan  of  using  a  no-moisture  type  of  incuba- 
tor in  a  basement  which  is  heated  with  steam-pipes, 
which  maintains  temperature  at  70  degrees,  and  has  a 
cement  floor  which  is  kept  covered  with  water.  Re- 
sults: Hatch  59  per  cent. 

As  a  fifth  in  such  a  series  I  might  mention  again  the 
Egyptian  machine  with  the  uniform  vapor  pressure  of 
the  climate,  and  the  three  chicks  exchanged  for  four 
eggs. 


While  an  official  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  I  gathered  data  from  original  records  of 
private  plants,  covering  the  incubation  of  several  hun- 
dred thousand  eggs.  Such  information  was  furnished 
me  in  confidence  as  a  public  official;  and  as  a  private 
citizen  I  have  no  right  to  publish  that  which  would 
mean  financial  profit  or  loss  to  those  concerned. 

Of  records  where  there  were  ten  thousand  or  more 
eggs  involved,  the  lowest  I  found  was  44  per  cent;  and 
the  highest— that  mentioned  as  the  fourth  case  above— 
or  59  per  cent.  The  great  majority  of  these  records 
hung  very  closely  around  the  50-per-cent  mark. 


A  "poultry  SECIRET  "  SAm  TO  BE  1000  YEARS  OLD. 

I  notice  in  the  last  two  numbers  of  Gleanings  you 
tell  how  to  test  eggs  that  have  been  incubated  for  18  or 
20  days  to  find  if  they  contain  live  chicks.  I  wish  to 
remind  you  of  the  method  the  Chinese  are  supposed 
to  have  used  a  thousand  years  ago,  and  I  believe  it  is 
the  surest  and  simplest  way  of  all.  Remove  the  eggs 
from  the  incubator;  and  after  they  have  been  out  15  to 
30  minutes,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
pick  up  each  egg,  being  careful  not  to  turn  it  over,  and 
place  the  top  side  to  the  lid  of  your  closed  eye.  If  it 
contains  a  live  chick  it  will  feel  warm,  almost  hot; 
but  if  the  germ  is  dead  it  will  feel  cool.  After  a  little 
practice  you  will  be  able  to  pick  the  strong,  weak,  or 
dead  germs  very  rapidly  and  accurately. 

Naco,  Ariz.,  Aug.  6.  A.  J.  SWAN. 


a    successful    hen's    nest    made    of    ROCK  AND 
NOTHING  ELSE. 

Mr.  Root:— I  can  not  tell  how  much  I  enjoy  your 
writings  in  GLEANINGS,  especially  the  Home  and  poul- 
try departments.  The  way  you  show  up  the  so-called 
secrets  is  refreshing.  I  have  been  caught  several 
times  myself.  I  must  tell  you  of  an  experience  a 
friend  of  mine  had  with  a  sitting  hen,  which  seems  to 
me  to  destroy  the  arguments  on  the  moisture  theory. 
The  said  hen  was  lost  for  some  time.  A  diligent 
search  was  made  from  time  to  time  until  one  day  she 
was  discovered  under  the  house.  My  friend  crawled 
under  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  discovered 
that  she  had  laid  14  eggs  on  a  large  flat  rock  which 
happened  to  be  just  hollowing  enough  so  that  the 
eggs  did  not  roll  off,  and  there  she  sat  without  a  parti- 
cle of  any  thing  to  make  the  nest  of,  and  she  hatched 
out  12  chicks— all  good  healthy  birds.  What  do  you 
think  of  that?  M.  F.  FREEBORN. 

Nantucket,  Mass.,  Sept.  6. 

I  think,  friend  Freeborn,  that  the  above 
indicates  that  there  is  something  nobody  un- 
derstands even  yet  about  the  mystery  of  the 
sitting  hen's  ability  to  hatch  eggs  under  ad- 
verse circumstances.  In  this  case  the  eggs 
were  certainly  warm  on  one  side  and  cold 
on  the  other,  or  comparatively  cold,  unless 
the  hen  gave  off  sufficient  animal  heat  to 
warm  up  that  cold  stone  and  keep  it  warm. 
As  12  chickens  from  14  eggs  is  a  pretty  fair 
hatch,  may  be  we  had  better  have  some 
stoneware  hens'  nests.  By  the  way,  there 
is  a  man  advertising  a  nest  made  of  concrete. 
When  you  want  to  banish  the  vermin,  just 
build  a  fire  inside  of  the  nest  with  some 
straw  and  heat  it  up  hot.  This  will  surely 
make  it  sweet  and  clean.  The  inventor  saj^s 
the  nest  is  not  at  all  expensive  if  you  get  his 
directions  and  make  them  on  your  own 
premises. 


"  THE  PROUDEST  HEN  IN  ALABAMA." 

Recently  I  read  in  our  bee-journal  (yours  to  write, 
ours  to  read),  about  giving  incubator  chicks  to  a 
broody  hen.  My  superior  officer  had  some  coming 
from  hundreds  of  miles  away;  hatched  August  24,  re- 
ceived here  26th,  8  P.M.  "  Broody  hen  "  was  in  a  new 
nest  on  two  artificial  eggs;  a  netted  runway,  10  x  6,  well 
sanded,  for  a  front  lawn.  She  accepted  each  of  the  24 
Rose  Comb  White  Wyandottes  with  a  gentle  cr-r-r-r, 
and  strutted  off  with  them  next  morning  into  her  new 
park,  the  proudest  hen  in  Alabama.  The  24  chicks 
seem  to  recognize  their  filial  duty  in  return  for  her  un- 
remitting care.   Thanks  for  the  idea.   It's  great. 

Florence,  Ala.,  Aug.  29.  H.  A.  MoODY. 
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SWEET  CLOVER  ON  THE   KILLS  OF  SOUTHERN 
OHIO. 

It  is  amazing  when  we  see  how  some  peo- 
ple and  even  some  localities  still  insist  that 
sweet  clover  is  a  noxious  weed — as  if  any 
clover  of  any  kind  could  ever  be  consid- 
ered "noxious."  We  clip  the  following  from 
the  National  Stockman  and  Farmer: 

SWEET-CLOVER  EXPERIENCE. 

In  June,  1908,  we  mixed  our  alfalfa  seed  by  adding- 
equal  parts  in  volume  of  sweet  clover,  supposedly  of 
the  yellow-flowering-  variety,  but  really  the  white. 
This  mixture  was  sown  on  a  well- prepared  site,  and  in 
due  time  gave  promise  of  a  good  stand.  In  October, 
1908,  it  was  very  difficult  to  find  a  single  stalk  of  the 
sweet  clover,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  weakling.  Early  in 
April,  1909,  on  examination  I  found  quite  a  good  many 
stalks  on  the  low  land  bordering  a  small  run.  These 
stalks  then  were  several  inches  higher  than  the  alfal- 
fa. By  May  1  the  sweet  clover  was  a  foot  higher,  and 
had  thrown  out  a  great  many  tillers,  or  laterals,  and 
looked  as  if  it  would  smother  out  the  alfalfa.  The 
first  week  in  June  the  alfalfa  was  ready  to  be  harvest- 
ed; but  weather  conditions;  both  overhead  and  under- 
foot, were  so  bad  that  I  was  unable  to  cut  the  mixture 
until  most  of  the  alfalfa  leaves  had  fallen  and  the 
sweet  clover  was  in  bloom.  At  this  time  the  alfalfa 
rang-ed  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  and  the  sweet 
clover  five  to  nine.  We  finally  did  get  it  mowed  and 
put  in  the  barn.  Now  as  to  effects:  Where  the  sweet 
clover  was  thi(?k  it  had  smothered  out  the  alfalfa,  crab 
grass,  wild  onion,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  sorrel. 
With  all  the  rains,  not  a  stalk  of  any  of  these  weeds  in 
sweet  clover  or  alfalfa  is  to  be  seen  at  the  present 
writing.  The  remainder  of  the  plat  has  a  good  stand 
of  alfalfa,  with  a  few  of  all  the  above-mentioned  weeds 
save  wild  onion. 

Where  caustic  lime  was  applied  (experimentally), 
and  the  alfalfa  killed,  the  sweet  clover  was  very  rank, 
thus  indicating  that  it  will  stand  much  heavier  appli- 
cations than  alfalfa.  In  the  latter  part  of  March,  1909, 
we  purchased  two  bushels  of  seed  of  the  yellow-bloom- 
ing- variety,  which  is  two  weeks  earlier  in  maturing  ; 
has  more  foliage,  and  not  so  bitter  as  the  white,  but 
not  so  strong  a  growler.  This,  with  a  bushel  of  the  re- 
ally white,  was  sown  on  four  acres  of  wheat  at  two 
different  periods,  March  6  and  April  6.  At  that  time  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  alsike  and  mammoth  clover 
was  sown  in  addition  on  the  sites  of  the  corn-shocks. 
At  harvest  time  I  did  not  see  twenty  stalks  of  sweet 
clover,  and  that  was  confined  to  two  or  three  shock- 
sites  ;  but  the  alsike,  etc.,  had  made  a  wonderful 
growth.  Aug.  9  the  wheat  stubble  was  clipped.  The 
clovers  were  thick  and  high;  but  I  saw  no  more  sweet 
than  when  the  wheat  was  cut.  My  brother  sowed  four 
bushels  of  sweet  clover  in  April  on  a  well-prepared 
site,  and  reports  a  good  stand.  In  Bracken  and  other 
Ohio  River  counties  in  Kentucky  the  yellow-blooming 
variety  is  sown  on  the  limestone  hills  for  pasture  and 
a  cover  crop  with  splendid  results.  As  a  soil-builder, 
for  plowing  under,  and  smothering  out  weeds,  it  cer- 
tainly has  a  very  great  value  in  many  places;  but  we 
will  sow  no  more  with  alfalfa  nor  with  a  nurse  crop, 
but  on  a  well-prepared  site  on  tired  land.  As  to  its 
value  for  hay  and  pasture,  we  will  write  later  from  ac- 
tual experience. 

Clermont  Co.,  0.  L.  Roudebush, 

In  another  place  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  tomato  was  once  thought 
to  be  unfit  to  eat;  and  now  there  is  hardly 
any  one  vegetable  that  has  called  forth  such 
a  great  industry,  for  the  tomato  is  found 
canned  on  the  shelves  of  all  our  groceries 
all  over  the  world,  winter  and  summer. 
When  the  value  of  sweet  clover  for  all  kinds 
of  stock  is  known,  and  when  it  is  known 
that  it  is,  perhaps,  the  best  clover  grown  for 
improving  poor  soil,  it  may  develop  into 


something  as  valuable  for  farmers  as  the  to- 
mato has  proved  to  be  for  cooking  and  food. 


YELLOW  SWEET  CLOVER  IN  KANSAS  FROM  SOWINGS 
MADE  IN  THE  SPRING  AND  FALL. 

I  will  give  you  a  little  of  my  experience  with  yellow 
sweet  clover.  After  reading  that  man's  article  from 
Western  Iowa  (Mr.  Coverdalei,  I  thought  I  would  sow 
some  for  pasture  as  well  as  for  bees.  I  got  three  pecks 
from  a  neighbor  for  83.50,  and  sowed  part  in  August, 
1908,  in  an  eaten-out  place  of  my  alfalfa  pasture.  I 
disked  it  in  with  the  disk,  and  leveled  it  down  with  the 
harrow.  It  came  up  and  was  in  bloom  in  May,  and 
did  finely.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  it  was  covered 
with  bees,  and  made  fine  pasture  for  my  horses  and 
milch  cows.  I  tried  some  this  spring  sown  with  rye. 
It  came  up,  and  I  have  a  fine  stand;  but  it  has  not 
bloomed  yet,  but  will  soon,  so  I  can  have  two  crops  of 
bloom  from  it  by  sowing  one  in  spring  and  one  in  the 
fall.  I  have  35  stands  of  bees,  and  they  are  making 
lots  of  honey.  JOHN  W.  WiLSON. 

Concordia,  Kan.,  July  27. 


WONDERBERRIES  AND  GARDEN  HUCKLEBERRIES.  O 
Mr.  A.  I.  Root:— We  have  grown  some  of  the  wonder 
plants,  and  fruited  them  in  the  greenhouse.  We  ate 
the  berries  for  sauce,  and  they  were  as  good  as  huckle- 
berries, and  looked  just  like  them.  Last  week  we  had 
some  of  the  large  berries  that  Stenog  had,  in  a  pie,  and 
it  was  the  nicest  berry  pie  /  ever  tasted.  I  ate  one  ber- 
rie  raw,  and  it  was  quite  acrid.  You  gave  me  a  kudzu 
"vine,"  and  I  was  surprised,  as  you  were,  at  the  way 
it  matured,  and  the  berries  looked  to  me  just  like  the 
deadly  nightshade  berries  I  saw  when  a  child.  So  I 
took  good  care  of  them.  What  a  joke  on  me!  I  am 
writing  this  to  send  you  this  clipping,  which  you  may 
not  have  noticed.  It  is  from  the  Cleveland  Press,  and 
I  enjoyed  it  so  much  I  will  pass  it  on  to  you.  I  hope 
we  may  have  more  of  the  berries. 
Medina,  O.,  Sept.  18.  Lu  A,  WASHBURN. 

The  above  is  from  a  lady  who  was,  years 
ago,  a  clerk  in  our  office.  Below  is  the  ex- 
tract referred  to  from  the  Cleveland  Press; 

HAVING  FUN  WITH  BURBANK. 
We  have  been  so  in  the  habit  of  bowing  at  the  shrine 
of  Luther  Burbank,  the  nature  wonder-worker,  that 
we  are  just  a  little  tickled  to  see  the  tempest  in  a  tea- 
pot which  rages  about  his  new  fruit,  the  sunberry— or, 
as  the  man  who  bought  the  rights  calls  it,  the  "won- 
derberry." 

Burbank,  "  all  on  a  summer's  day,"  took  a  couple  of 
wild  plants  belonging  to  the  potato  family,  one  of  them 
a  native  of  West  Africa,  and  one  of  Western  America, 
both  of  which  bore  unedible  berries,  and  crossed  them. 
At  least  that's  what  he  thought  he  did,  and  so  said. 
The  result  was  an  entirely  new  plant,  breeding  true 
from  the  seed,  and  bearing  a  berry  which  Mr.  Burbank 
himself  pronounces  "delicious,  wholesome,  and 
healthful,"  in  the  greatest  profusion.  He  turned  the 
plant  over  to  a  commercial  horticulturist— for  a  con- 
sideration, it  is  presumed— and  the  grantee  proceeded 
to  advertise  and  sell  it  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  up 
to  the  hilt. 

It  seems  as  if  every  farmer  in  the  United  States  is 
from  Missouri.  They  began  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  wonderberry  wasn't  up  to  catalog  de- 
scription. A  farm  paper  of  national  reputation  made 
the  assertion  that  this  "wonder"  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  ordinary  black  nightshade.  Bur- 
bank hung  up  $10,000  for  any  one  who  will  prove  that 
statement.  The  able  editor  claims  that  he  has  proved 
it. 

But,  after  all,  why  mourn?  May  be,  as  Burbank 
says,  the  berry  is  "delicious,  wholesome,  and  health- 
ful "—even  if  it  is  nightshade.  The  tomato  is  a  sola- 
num,  too,  and  used  to  be  thought  poisonous.  Our  fore- 
mothers  grew  it  in  their  flower-beds,  and  called  it  the 
"  love-apple  "—which  shows  the  opinion  they  pretend- 
ed to  have  of  love— but  that's  another  story.  The 
point  is  that  the  tomato  was  found  to  be  edible,  then 
the  world  went  crazy  about  it,  and  now  it  is  a  staple 
and  most  delicious  food.  Thousands  of  people  make 
millions  of  dollars  growing  this  once-despised  sola- 
num. 

Now  the  black  nightshade,  which  people  declare  is 
identical  with  Burbank's  "wonderberry,"  is  not  the 
"deadly  nightshade,"  or  belladonna,  though  most  peo- 
ple think  it  is,  and  shun  its  berries  accordingly.  The 
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fact  is,  there  have  always  been  people  who  made 
mighty  good  pies  of  the  nightshade  berries  of  the 
Solatium  nigrum,  once  a  hired  man  ate  heartily  of  one 
of  these  pies  before  being  told  by  the  farmer's  wife 
that  he  had  been  absorbing  the  fruit  of  the  dreaded 
nightshade.  Turning  pale,  he  took  stock  of  his  sensa- 
tions, remembered  how  good  the  pie  was,  regained 
color,  and  pleaded:  "P'ison  me  agin  tomorrer!" 

Who  knows  but  Nature,  being  unable  to  make  good 
with  the  nightshade  under  its  old  disreputable  name, 
switched  envelopes  on  Burbank,  and  handed  him  the 
Solarium  nigrum  in  the  hope  of  having  it  follow  its 
cousin,  the  tomato,  into  popularity?  Who  knows  that 
nightshade  pie  may  not  thus  find  its  way  to  every 
counter? 

But  Burbank  will  not  enjoy  these  queries.  For  one 
reason,  he  has  a  purse  of  $10,000  hung  up  which  says 
that  the  wonderberry  is  not  nightshade,  and  the  farm- 
ers are  hoeing  the  hybrids  up  for  fear  they  may  be- 
come a  pest !   Is  it  not  to  laugh? 

I  can  well  remember  when  it  was  first  dis- 
covered that  the  tomato,  or  "love  apple," 
was  really  suitable  and  safe  for  pies;  and  all 
along  the  years  since  that  time  I  have  watch- 
ed the  development  and  growth  of  tomato- 
growing  and  tomato-canning.  In  fact,  we 
publish  a  book  on  tomatoes;  and  it  almost 
seems  as  if  at  the  present  time  there  was  no 
other  fruit  or  vegetable  that  is  canned  in 
such  tremendous  quantities  as  the  tomato. 
It  has  occurred  to  me,  also,  that  the  garden 
huckleberries  are  something  that  may  be  de- 
veloped in  time  into  something  like  the  to- 
mato industry.   


THE  GARDEN  HUCKLEBERRY— WHERE  IT  CAME 
FROM. 

The  following;  from  Mary  E.  Martin,  inter- 
ests us  just  now,  especially  as  I  first  saw  the 
garden  huckleberry  in  her  catalog: 

I  have  looked  over  my  catalogs,  and  find  the  garden 
huckleberry  was  cataloged  in  1905  for  the  first  time. 
The  seed  was  bought  from  Mr.  A.  Wilder,  Randalia, 
Iowa,  in  1905,  although  he  was  writing  us  about  it  as 
early  as  1903,  as  I  see  by  his  letter.  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  have  put  the  garden  huckleberry  ahead  of  the 
Avonderberry.   It  ought  to  sell  well  next  season. 

Floral  Park,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21.        Mary  E.  Martin. 

It  just  now  occurs  to  me  that  the  garden 
huckleberry,  when  thoroughly  ripe,  is  rather 
too  sweet  for  most  people;  and  I  see  from  a 
clipping  sent  me  that  a  lady  writer  suggests 
the  addition  of  vinegar  as  we  do  with  elder- 
berries to  give  the  pie  a  little  more  tart.  And 
this  reminds  me  that  Mrs.  Root  made  her 
huckk'  berry  pie  with  about  half  «our  apples. 
I  did  not  know  about  it,  and  did  not  notice 
the  sour  apple;  but  I  did  pronounce  it  a  most 
excellent  pie.    The  plant  I  mentioned  as 
growing  in  the  greenhouse  among  the  toma- 
toes was  given  more  room,  good  cultivation, 
plenty  of  water,  and  now  it  is  making  enor- 
mous growth,  sending  out  an  abundance  of 
flowers  and  green  fruit;  in  iact,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  saw  a  plant  grow  much 
faster.    During  the  summer  time  it  was 
greatly  injured  by  the  flea  beetle  we  have 
spoken  about;  but  at  this  date,  Sept.  24,  the 
flea  beetle  seems  to  be  gone,  and  the  plant 
is  just  showing  us  how  it  can  grow.    If  we 
can  keep  the  flea  beetle  off  the  leaves  I  pro- 
nounce the  plant  a  great  acquisition;  and  as 
Miss  Mary  E.  Martin,  who  writes  the  above 
letter,  seems  to  have  been  the  introducer,  I 
suggest  that  we  all  buy  our  seed  of  her;  and 
there  are  certainly  no  larger  and  finer  ber- 
ries than  those  produced  from  the  seed  she 


furnishes;  in  fact,  it  is  far  ahead  in  everv  re- 
spect of  all  the  "  wonderberries  "  that  have 
been  sent  us  as  samples. 


Health  Notes 


LEMONS  FOR  CONSTIPATION,  ETC. 

I  am  sure  the  following  will  be  read  with 
interest,  coming  from  our  good  friend  Mur- 
ray, the  man  who  furnishes  many  of  the 
pictures  for  Gleanings: 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root:— You,  as  well  as  myself,  have  made 
some  investigations  as  to  the  merits  of  the  lemon. 
Here  is  a  new  use  for  those  who  are  inclined  to  con- 
stipation or  sluggish  movement  of  the  bowels  and  di- 
gestive tract.  The  lemon  use  in  this  case,  as  in  the 
others,  must  be  taken  without  sugar— simply  in  water. 

Before  going  to  bed  at  night  take  the  juice  of  one 
lemon  in  a  half  or  a  full  glass  of  water,  as  you  may 
prefer.  In  the  morning,  half  an  hour  before  break- 
fast, take  a  little  more  than  half  a  teaspoonful  of  com- 
mon salt  in  water.  It  is  a  gentle  and  efficient  laxative, 
and  the  desire  to  "take  a  walk"  comes  naturally.  If 
not  effective  the  first  time,  it  will  work  the  second. 

This  is  from  Dr.  R.  H.  Wilder,  in  the  Arcade,  one  of 
our  best  osteopathists,  and  formerly  an  "  M.  D."  of  reg- 
ular practice. 

Sometimes,  if  one  is  in  the  practice  of  using  the 
lemon  as  prescribed,  the  salt  may  be  omitted  if  a  good 
full  drink  of  cool  water  is  taken  in  the  morning.  Try 
it  as  you  may  have  occasion,  and  note  results. 

Cleveland,  0.  R.  V.  MURRAY. 

I  formerly  used  a  great  many  lemons  in 
the  way  friend  Murray  describes — just  lem- 
ons and  water,  with  no  sugar.    For  some 
time  back,  however,  I  have  been  making 
ripe  apples  take  the  place  of  lemons.  They 
are  usually  less  trouble,  and  I  think  they  are 
pleasanter  to  take.    It  does  not  make  much 
difference  what  the  apples  cost,  even  if  they 
are  a  dollar  a  peck.    I  told  Mrs.  Root  I 
thought  I  was  excusable,  even  if  I  am  a  little 
extravagant  on  apples,  as  they  are  my  sole 
medicine;  and  I  still  think  that,  for  myself 
at  least,  they  are  the  "best  medicine  in  the 
world."   I  am  now  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
having  three  or  four  good-sized  apples,  or 
more  if  they  are  smaller,  every  evening 
while  I  look  over  my  papers,  that  Dame  Na- 
ture seems  to  consider  it  a  matter  of  course; 
and  if  1  do  not  have  my  apples  I  feel  lost; 
and,  worse  still,  if  the  apples  are  omitted, 
the  desire  to  "take  a  walk  in  the  morning," 
as  friend  Murray  expresses  it,  goes  by,  and 
then  my  digestive  apparatus  gets  out  of 
joint.    I  have  tried  almost  every  other  kind 
of  fruit  when  I  did  not  seem  able  to  get  the 
coveted  apples;  but  so  far  I  have  found 
nothing  else  that  answers  as  well.    A  good 
drink  of  water  soon  after  getting  up,  either 
with  salt  or  without  it,  is  an  excellent  thing, 
as  friend  Murray  directs;  and  when  you  once 
make  it  one  of  your  regular  habits  you  are 
not  likely  to  forget. 


keeping  honey  from  granulation  —  see 

PAGE  496,  AUG.  1. 
We  take  pleasure  in  submitting  the  follow- 
ing report  from  friend  E.  B.  Rood: 

My  heaters  for  bottled  honey  are  one  of  the  best 
things  I  ever  got  hold  of.  It  is  keeping  all  of  my  hon- 
ey clear,  increasing  my  sales,  and  giving  excellent 
satisfaction.  E.  B.  Rood. 

Bradentown,  Fla.,  Sept.  13. 
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Here's  Something  New 

From  Kalamazoo 


You  can  save  enough  real  money  in  getting  a  Kala- 
.zoo,  to  buy  most  of  your  fuel — pay  your  taxes, 
buy  a  dress  or  suit  of  clothes  or  materially  increase  your 
bank  balance.    You  get  the  best  made — the  most  econom- 
ical— the  most  satisfactory  stove  or  range  to  be  had  anj'- 
where  at  any  price.    With  an  actual  cash  saving  of  from 
$5  to  ^0  on  your  purchase.    Hundreds  of  thousands 
'  of  satisfied  users  have  told  us  this  is  true. 

We  make  it  easy  for  any  responsible  person  to  ov.^n 
a  Kalamazoo.  We  are  the  manufacturers.  You  get 
lowest  factory  prices,  360-days'  approval  test,  and  our 
c:onvenient  terms.    Take  your  choice — 


Cash  or  Credit 


Write  for  Catalog:  No.  416  and  special  terms.  It 
'gives  you  all  the  necessary  information  about  buy- 
ing and  tisingr  a  grood  stove  or  rang:e.   Compare  our  prices  and  quality 
with  others,  prove  for  yourself  what  you  save  in  buying'  a  Kalamazoo  for 
;ash  or  on  time.   Freight  prepaid.   Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 


Kalamazoo  Stove  Co«  Mf  rs. 


Tliis  Oven  Themom- 
eler  saves  fuel  and 
TsrJtes  baking  easy. 


KaIam£izoo.  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo 

Direct  to  \b\i 


TRADE  "^*f:2^K:K  REGISTI 


Will  Your 
Apple  Crop  Pay? 

And  Your  Honey? 

The  farmer  from  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  of 
Montana,  laughs  at  the  question.  He  is  gather- 
ing his  usual  fat,  purse-filling  yields. 

But  men  from  otherwheres  scowl. 

ARE  YOU  A  SCOWLER? 

When  you  buy  your  CHARLOS  HEIGHTS 
ORCHARD  in  the  Bitter  Root,  you  won't  scowl; 
you  won't  pay  for  raw  land  nor  crop  failures, 
nor  the  privilege  to  buy  water  and  build  irriga- 
tion ditches.  You  will  pay  for  five-year-old, 
bearing.  State-inspected  trees;  perpetual  water, 
and  bumpt-r  crops. 

Just  write  "  Charlos  Heights"  and  your  ad- 
dress on  a  postal;  mail  it  to  us.  We  will  tell  you 
how  to  live  well  by  Bees  and  trees -amid  delight- 
ful surroundings— tell  of  pleased  buyers— of  our 
"  Show-you  "  trips  to  the  Valley. 

DON'T  WAIT— People  we've 
shown  are  choosing  fast.  .  .  . 

Charlos  Orchards  Sell 
.   .   Themselves   .  . 

Write  TODAY ! 

The  O.  W.  Kerr  Co. 

300  Nicollet  Avenue  131  LaSalle  Street 

Minneapolis.  Minn.  Chicago,  Illinois 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


4% 


Money  deposited  with  us  is  secure,  and  works 
for  you  continually.  Our  perfect  system  of 
banking  BY  MAIL  brings  this  opportunity  to 
your  door. 

The  Savings  Deposit  Bank  has  a  capital  and 
surplus  of  $70,000,  and  assets  of  over  $800,000. 
Its  policy  is  conservative;  its  affairs  are  ably 
managed  by  capable  and  successful  business 
men. 

Deposits  of  $1.00  and  upward  accepted,  on 
which  we  pay  a  yearly  interest  of  4  PER  CENT, 
compounded  semi-annually.  Send  currency  in 
registered  letter,  your  own  check,  or  by  post- 
office  or  express  money-order. 

Write  for  the 
Booklet  Today 

Resources  EstabUshed 
$800,000  1892 


th^savings  deposit 

^  BANK  QOMJ='AjMY  ^ 


MEDINA,  OHIO 
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The  Range  with  a  Reputation 


They're  built  on  honor  of  the  best  materials. 
Malleable   and    Charcoal  Iron.    They  won't 
rust  and  you  can't  break  them  because  they're 
built  to  last. 

has  a  big  boiler 
right    close  to 
the  fire — heats 
water  in  a  jiffy. 
Air-tight  joints 
and  pure  asbes- 
tos lining  make 
a  perfect  baker  with  little  fuel.    The  best 
range  money  can  buy.  Made  in  all  sizes 
and    styles  and  sold  by   dealers  every- 
where. Write  for  free  booklet:  *'The 
Story  of  Majestic  Glory" 

Majestic  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  13  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


'n?e  Great  and  Grand 

Majestic 

Malleable  3nd  Charcoal  Iron 

Range 


$50  TO  $300  SAVED 

W  e  are  manaftcmrera.  aot  mcrcaanta.   S*ye  dealer*, 
jobben  and  oaxaXoz  house  profit.    I'll  save  you  from 
$50  to  8300  on  my  High  Grade  Standard  Gasoline 
Engines  from  2  to  22-H.-P. — Price  direct  to  you 
lower  than  dealers  or  jobbers  have  to  pay  for     >  ^ 
tfmilar  engines  in  carload  lots  for  spot  cash,  j^q!^  Direct 

OALLOWAY  Af"'"-^^ 

Price  and  quality  speak  for  themselves  ^ ^Jy  ,^**lt.  ®  til- 
and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge.  jf^J^-t^!A  \JZtr 
Sell  your  poorest  horse  and  buy  a  jf-^J^^J^  Q^  money 
B'Hm-PmOnly$11QmSO  j^^fj^T back. write forspec- 
ial  proposition.  All 
you  pay  me  is  for  raw 
material,  labor  and 
,  one  small  profit.  Send  for 
my  bis  BOOK  FREE. 

Wm.  Galloway,  Pres. 
Wm.  Galloway  Co. 
1685  Galloway  Statioa 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


IS  Cents  a  Rod 


For  a  2S-lnch  Hog  Fence 16e  for 
2S-lnch;  19e  for  SMnch^  82  l°ae 
for  Sl-lnch;  870  for  »  17-lnch 
Farm  Fence.  50-Inch  Poultry 
Fence  S7e.  Lowest  prlcea  ever 
made.  Sold  en  30  days  trial. 
Catalog  free.  'Write  for  it  today. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., 
Bos  21,         MUNCIE,  IND. 


Tell  Me  Your  Roof  Troubles 

Let  me  tell  you,  FREE,  how  to  cure 
for  keeps,  any  roof  trouble— tin, 
iron,  steel,  shingrle,  felt,  gfravel. 
Write  now  for  Free  Book  on  Roofs 
and  ROOF-FIX,  the  great,  g-uaran- 
teed  cure  for  roof  troubles. 

ANDERSON— "The  Roof-Fix  Man'* 
Department  24  ELYRIA,  OHIO 


A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION 

CLARK'S  .s;,^ DOUBLE  ACTION  COM- 
BINED CULTU 
V ATOR  AND 
HARROW,  can  be 

used  to  cultivate 
crops  in  rows,  as  a 
Listing  Harrow, 
and  when  closed 
together  is  a  Disk 
^  Harrow  cutting  4^ 
feet  wide.  Drawn  by  two  medium  horses. 
Jointed  pole.  Perfect  centre  draft.  A  labor 
saver.  Send  today  for  JFREE  Booklet. 
CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.,  93*  Wain  St.,  Higganum,  tt. 


Madeof  High  Carbon  Double  Strength 
Coiled  Wire.  Heavily  Galvanized  to 
pre  Tent  rust.  Have  no  agents.  Sell  at 
factory  prices  on  30  days'  free  trial. 
We  pay  all  freight.  37helglits  of  farm 
ttnd  poultry  fence.   Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  101  Winchester,  Indiana. 


THE"BEST"LIGHT 

1 

® 

\  portable,  pure  white,  steady,  safe 
rV.  Mghto  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene.  100  candle  power.  Ko  grease; 
dirt  nor  odor.  Lighted  instantly.  Costa 
2  cts.  per  week.  Over  200  styles.  Every 
iamp  warranted.  Agents  wanted.  Write 
fOJT  catalog.  Do  not  delay. 

VJStM  BEST  MGHT  CO. 

ovb  £.  stb  St.*  Canton,  Obf d 

VfARBS  AND  BURNS  ITS  OWN  GAS 

p 


ATE^TS  YEARS' 

_L_™pLS  practice. 

CHAR1.es  J  WILLIAMSON, 
Second  Nat'l  Bank  BMg..    Washington,  D.  C. 


Patent  Practice  in  Patont 
Office  and  Courts. 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  9.  Root  Co. 


RMSiN¥IR€INIA 


Come  to  Sunny  Virginia.    You  can  buy  fertile  fa^ms  v/ith  firnber.  fni:i  g  |  g  |s 
and  water  for  $10  per  acre  and  up.    Splendid  country  for  fruit  g!oi^-ing, 

dairying,  stock-raising  and  genera!  fanning.    Fine  climate,  abundant  "vvaiej,  ^C^T^^^ 

convenient  markets  and  good  neighbors.    FuD  information  and  valuable  bookiet  l^j^J^j^ 

upon  request.   Write  for  it.  f 

g.,  f  jlRAIMF  AGRiCULTORAl  &  INDUSTRIAL  AGE-NT,  I©  

i.  '       ^  i  r.  O.  l.dDHUi!l£,  [40RF0LK  &  WESTERN  RY.,  Dept.  0,     KOanOKS,  Va, 
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Read  His  Letter 


Read  of  the  economy 
and  profit  in  this  farm. 
er*»  potato-digging, — 
how  he  gets  every 
potato  in  the  field,— 
how  he  avoids  loss  from 
scarred  and  crushed 
potatoes,— how  he  has 
made  the  work  easy 
and  fast. 

It  Tells  You 

how  the 

Aeme  Hand  Digger 

ATTACHMENT 

proved  out  under  hard,  practical  actual  field  use: 
Potato  Implement  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

Gentlemen :— Two  yearsago  I  bought  one  of 
your  Acme  Hand  Potato  Diggers  and  after 
giving  it  a  short  trial  in  the  field,  my  sons, 
who  were  digging  the  potatoes,  were  eo 
pleased  with  the  Aeme  Digger  tliat  I  now 
tave  five  in  use  on  my  farm. 

The  Acme  is  just  the  digger  we  needed.  Un- 
like the  machine  diggers  it  digs  clean,  gets 
every  potato  in  every  hill,  doesn't  sear  the 
etock,  and  is  not  bothered  by  the  vines.  The 
men  work  easily,  yet  quickly,  and  don't  get  so 
tired  as  with  ordinary  fork  or  hook  digging. 

I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  the 
Acme  Digger  does  better,  easier  and  cheaper 
work  than  any  other  digger  I  have  seen,  and 
the  best  recommendation  I  can  give  anyone 
Is  that  I  continue  to  use  it  on  my  own  farm. 
I  am,  yours  truly, 
F.  LAUTNER,  Leelanau  County. 

Send  $1.00  Today,  Let  the  Acme 
Attachment  prove  itself  to  yoti.  Let  it 
prove  that  your  dollar  is  better  than  $100  in- 
vestment in  other  diggers — that  it  will  dig 
potatoes  better  and  more  economically — that 
it  is  the  digger  you  have  been  waiting  for. 
Sent  prepaid  by  exfress.  Money  returned  if 
you  had  rather  have  it  than  keep  the  digger. 

Pamphlet  and  Potato  Book  free  on  request. 
Send  now.    Address  Bor  520, 

Potato  Implement  Co.,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


OTS  or  EGGS 

»  If  you  feed  raw  bone  fresh  cut.  Its  egg  pro 
ducing  value  is  four  times  that  of  grain.  Eggs 
more  fertile,  chicks  more  vigorous,  broilers 
earUer,  fowls  heavier,  profits  larger. 

Mann's  Modi!  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and  gristle. 
Never  clogs.    10  Days'  Free  Trial.  No 
money  in  advance.  Send  today  for  free  catalog. 
F.  W.  MANN  CO.,         Box  37        MiLFORD,  MASS. 


TRAPPERS  r.'^l.rv-.^ 

Copy  of  Hunter  Trader-Trapper.  monthly 
Ty  magazine.  160  or  more  pages  about  steel 
traps,  snares,  deadfalls,  trapping  secrets, 
raw  furs,  dogs,  big-game  hunting,  etc.  and  a  64-page  booklet 
containing-  game  laws,  camping  hint.s.  etc..  all  for  10  cents. 
A.  R.  HARDING  PUB.  CO.,         Box  319,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


The  Money- saving  House 
for  Busy  Bee-keepers.  .  .  . 

No  eloquence  required  to  prove  it  so.  Send  list  of 
goods  wanted  for  lowest  price  of  the  season— less  than 
factory  price.  No  harm  done  if  you  don't  buy.  Write 
at  once,  and  see  what  I  can  do. 

H.  S.  DUBY,       ■        ST.  ANNE,       -  ILLINOIS 

Call  the  attention  of  your  friends  to  this  offer. 


TheKochester  Radiator  wil 


SAVE  HALF  YOUR  FUEL 

or  give  you  double  the  amount 
of  heat  from  the  same  fuel,  if 
you  will  give  it  a  trial,  or  we 
will  refund  the  money  paid 
for  it.  Write  for  Booklet  on 
heating  homes. 

ROCHESTER  RADIATOR  CO. 

50  Far nace St., Rochester, N.Y. 


Prices  from 
$2  to  $12 


For  hard  or 
Soft  Coal 
wood  orgsis 


Fits  any- 
Stove  or 
Furnace 


IDEAL  ALUMINUM  LEG  BAND 

To  Mark  Chickens 
CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

12  for  15c  ;  25— 2.5c ;  50-40C XOO— 75c. 
Sample  Band  Mailed  for  2o  Stamp. 
Frank  Myers,  Mfr.  Box 69,  Freeport.MI. 


^OOTS  GOODS 

ARE  MONEY-SAVERS 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  supplies,  bees, 
queens,  etc.,  and  can  supply  you  with 
any  thing  in  the  BEE  LINE.  Queens, 
any  quantity,  tested,  $1.00;  untested, 
75  cts.  each. 

REA  BEE  &  HONEY  CO. 

REYNOLDSVILLE,  PENNA. 


BEESWAX 

WANTED 


"V^E  are  always  in  the  market  for  bees- 
^   wax,  and  will  pay  the  best  market 
price.  We  used  lust  year  in  the  manufac- 
I    ture  of  Comb  Foundation  over 

EIGHTY  TONS 

and  are  likely  to  need  fully  as  much  for 
this  year's  trade.  Send  your  wax  direct  to 
us,  being  sure  to  pack  it  carefully  for 
safe  shipment,  and  mark  it  so  we  can  easily 
tell  who  sends  it.  Write  to  us,  at  the  same 
time  sending  a  shipping  receipt,  and  stating 
weight  of  shiprnent,  both  gross  and  net. 

We  are  paying  at  this  date  for  pure  aver- 
age beeswax  delivered  here,  28  cents  per 
pound  cash,  or  30  cents  in  trade.  On 
choice  yellow  wax  we  pay  a  premium  of 
one  to  two  cents  a  pound. 

THE  A.  V  ROOT  COMPANY.  MEDINA,  OHIO 
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FIVE  HUNDRED 

Queens 


Our  Queens  were 
never  better  than 
they  are  now.  .  ♦  . 


We  have  queens  of  every  grade  bred 
in  our  yards  here,  that  we  can  send 
out  by  return  mail. 

We  Guarantee  our  queens  to  be  equal 
to  any  stock  bred,  and  better  than 
the  average. 

You  Can't  Expect  to  g&t  large  crops  of 
honey  if  you  have  inferior  stock  in 
your  yards. 

It  Doesn't  Pay  to  leave  old  and  com- 
mon queens  in  the  hives. 

Requeen  Now.  We  can  furnish  the 
best  stock  at  this  season  of  the  year 
at  such  reasonable  prices  no  one  need 
hesitate  to  get  the  queens  he  needs. 

The  First  Cost  is  really  a  secondary 
consideration  now. 

Quality  is  the  first  consideration,  and 
we  know  you  can  not  be  better 
pleased  than  to  send  your  order  to 
us.  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 

Our  Prices:  Untested,  $1.00;  select  un- 
tested, $L25;  tested,  $2.00;  select 
tested,  $3.00 ;  breeders,  $3.50;  select 
breeders,  $7.50 ;  extra  select  breed- 
ers, $10.00. 

Quantity  Orders.  We  take  special  care 
of  orders  for  queens  in  lots  of  fifty  or 
more.  Give  plain  mailing  instruc- 
tions, telling  whether  you  want  them 
all  one  day  or  at  intervals,  and  we 
will  get  them  to  you  just  when  you 
want  them.  We  make  special  prices 
in  quantity  lots. 

Write  Us  Today  and  get  some  of  the 
best  queens  obtainable  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  be  sure  of  getting  a  large 
honey  crop.  Our  bees  will  gather 
honey  if  there  is  any  to  be  had. 


The  A.  L  Root  Co. 

Medina,  Ohio 


Queens  of 

Moore's  Strain  of  Italians 

Produce  workers  that  fill  the  supers,  and  are  not  in- 
clined to  swarm.  They  have  won  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation for  honey-gathering,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Bee-kee  pers '  Re- 
view, Flint,  Mich.,  says,  "As  workers,  I  have  never  seen 
them  equaled.  They  seem  possessed  of  a  steady,  quiet 
determination  that  enables  them  to  lay  up  surplus 
ahead  of  others.  Easier  bees  to  handle  I  have  never 
seen."  My  queens  are  all  bred  from  my  best  long- 
tongued  three-banded  red-clover  stock  (no  other  race 
bred  in  my  apiaries) ,  and  the  cells  are  built  in  strong 
colonies  well  supplied  with  young  bees. 

Reduced  prices:  Untested  queens,  75  cts.  each;  six, 
$4.00;  dozen,  $7.50.  Select  untested,  $1.00  each;  six, 
$5.00;  dozen,  $9.00. 

I  am  now  sending  queens  by  return"  mail. 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive 
circular  free.  Address 

J.  P.  Moore,  queen-breeder,  Rt.l.Morgan.Ky. 


If  You  Need  a  Nice  Yellow  Italian  Queen 

at  once,  send  to  C.  J.  Fajen,  Blackburn, 
Mo.  Untested,  only  65c;  tested,  $1.25; 
3-fr.  nuclei  with  fine  queen,  $2.75;  full 
colonies  in  8-fr.  hive,  $5.50  with  queen. 


Coiden  and  Red-clover 
Italian  Queens 

My  queens  are  large  and  prolific.  Their  workers  are 
hardy  and  good  honey-gatherers.  Give  them  a  trial. 
Untested,  one,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00.  Select  untested,  one, 
$1.25;  six,  $6.50.  Select  tested,  $2.00  each.  All  orders 
filled  in  rotation. 

No  nuclei  or  colonies  for  sale  this  season. 
WM.  A.  SHUFF,  4426  Osage  Ave.,  PhiiadeSphia,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  for  October  and  No- 
vember on  Italian  queens  and  bees.  Fine 
yellow  golden,  and  three-banded  queens 
by  return  mail.  Virgins,  25  cts. ;  untest- 
ed, 65  cts.,  or  $6.00  a  dozen;  tested,  95  cts. ; 
and  if  these  queens  are  not  as  good  as 
any  queen  you  ever  had  for  $1.50  or  «2.00, 
return  them  and  get  y  our  m  oney.  If  you 
try  one  of  my  queens  you  will  want 
more.  I  have  100  stands  of  Italian  bees, 
more  than  I  can  attend  to,  with  tested 
Italian  queens  in  Dovetail  hives,  which  1 
will  sell  at  reduced  price  as  long  as  they 
last  at  $i.75;  3-frame  nuclei,  with  queen, 
$2.75.   Directions  go  with  queen. 

J.  L.  FAJEN,  ALMA,  MO. 


W  H  fLAyy^^  ^^^^  sold  more  queens  in  1909 
WW  ■  Hi  B  hucih^  WW  w  ijjan  any  previous  season. 
The  reason  is  obvious  ;  the  people  know  where  to  get 
good  queens  and  the  right  kind  of  service.  In  this 
latitude  I  can  mail  queens  nearly  every  month  in  the 
year.  If  you  need  queens,  send  right  along.  I  can 
take  oare  of  your  orders  whether  it  be  one  or  one  hun- 
dred. Single  queen,  $1.00;  six  for  $5.00.  Breeders, 
none  better,  each  $5.00. 

W.  H.  LAWS,       .         Beevlile,  Ses  County,  Texas. 


QUEENS 

of  the  Robey  strain  of  3-banded  Italians  during  1909. 
Warranted  queens  the  remainder  of  the  season,  60  cts. 
each  in  any  quantity.  Satisfaction,  or  money  refund- 
ed. L  H.  ROBEY.  Worthington.W.Va. 
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Queens  by  Return  Mail. 

We  have  a  good  stock  of  nice  young  laying  queens  ready  to  mail  upon  receipt  of 
order,  and  would  be  pleased  to  supply  your  wants.  Our  queens  are  noted  for  their 
prolificness  and  honey-gathering  qualities,  being  bred  from  the  best  honey-gatherers 
obtainable,  and  mated  with  SELECTED  DRONES. 

PRICES.                          1  6  12 

Untested  $  .75  $4.25  $8.00 

Warranted                                        1.00  5.00  9.00 

Tested   1.50 

Select  Tested   2.50 

If  you  wish  select  untested  or  select  warranted  queens,  add  25c  each,  $1.00  for  six, 
or  $2.00  for  12,  to  the  list  price.  All  cash  orders  booked  and  filled  in  rotation.  Price 
list  upon  application. 

W,  W.  GARY  &  SON,  Lyonsviiie,  Massachusetts. 


DOLL 
SHIPPING 
GASES 

ARE  VERY  WELL  MADE 

Of  fine  white  basswood  with  one-piece  cover  and 
bottom.  Can  furnish  Avith  either  corrugated 
paper  or  "no-drip  sticks." 


DOLL  SHIPPING  GASES 

Are  made  for  any  number  or  size  of  sections 
with  either  2  or  3  inch  glass  front.  WE  HAVE 
LARGE  STOCK  ON  HAND  which  means  prompt 
shipment,  and  our  prices.are  lowest. 


HONEY  PAGKAGES  IN  TIN 

For  shipping  or  storing  extracted  honey  pre- 
vent leaJ<age,  and  taint  from  wood;  being  square 
they  are  extra  strong,  and  economize  space. 

1-gallon  cans,  10  in  a  box. 

5-gallon  cans,  1  or  2  in  a  box. 


SEND  FOR  1SC9  ESTIMATE 

MINNESOTA  BEE  SUPPLY  GO. 

123  Nicoilet  Island, 
Mmneapoiis,  Minn. 


Better  Supplies 

More  Profits 

You  know  to  how  large  an  extent  the 
profits  of  bee  culture  depend  upon 
the  right  kind  of  supplies,  and  you 
know,  too,  that  just  as  important  as 
the  right  supplies  is  to  get  them 
when  you  want  them,  at  the  right 
price. 

In  every  way — location,  stock,  and 
low  prices — we  are  fitted  to  serve 
you  to  your  profit. 

We  Ship  on  Time 

and  you  get  the  goods  when  you 
want  them.  We  are  centrally  locat- 
ed, and  can  ship  direct  by  boat  and 
over  thirty  different  railroads.  Our 
stock  is  the  best,  and  we  sell  the 
best  goods  at  the  lowest  prices. 
What  more  can  you  want?  Write 
today  for  our  big  book  and  special 
prices  for  this  month. 

Blanke  &  Hauk  Supply  Co, 

1009-13  Lucas  Ave.      St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  50c  on  $2.00 

Beginning  Jan.  1,  1910,  the  subscription  price  of  the  American  Bee  Journal  will  be  $1 
a  year.  But  all  who  pay  for  the  years  1910  and  1911  before  Jan.  1,  1910,  can  have  the 
Bee  Journal  at  75  cents  a  year— the  present  price— thus  saving  50  cents.  Or,  if  you 
wish  to  save  25  cents,  send  us  75  cents  for  1910  before  next  Jan.  1st.  To  new  sub- 
scribers for  1910  we  v/ill  throw  in  the  rest  of  this  year's  (1909)  copies  free.  So  the 
sooner  you  subscribe  the  more  you  will  get  if  you  are  a  new  subscriber  

Next  year  will  be  the  American  Bee  Journal's  fiftieth  anniversary.  You  should 
have  it.  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  is  now  its  Associate  Editor.  Send  for  free  sample  copy  if 
not  acquainted  with  it.  You  surely  will  want  it  regularly  after  seeing  it.  Address 

American  Bee  Journal,  146  W.  Superior  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 
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SUPERIOR  QUEENS  BY  RETURN  MAIL 


QUEENS  from  the  famous  Red  Clover  stock,  originated  by  me.  Handsome  three- 
banded  ItaHans,  If  there  is  honey  to  be  had  they  will  gather  it.  Something 
better  than  the  ordinary,  at  the  same  price  you  would  pay  for  common  stock.  No 
poor  or  indifferent  queens  are  sent  out  at  any  price.  I  have  devoted  myself  to  queen- 
rearing  for  so  long,  that  I  know  every  requirement  of  the  business,  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  my  stock  is  the  best  in  every  particular.  My  bees  are  gentle  as  well  as 
handsome.  Queens  sent  out  now  will  begin  to  lay  immediately,  and  will  stock  up 
your  hives  with  vigorous  young  bees  for  winter.  Now  is  the  time  to  buy  and  have 
something  extra  nne  to  begin  next  season.  My  bees  are  exceptionally  hardy,  and 
will  winter  well  if  given  ordinary  attention.  Untested,  $1;  select  untested,  $1.25. 
While  present  stock  lasts  will  make  the  following  discounts  for  quantities :  5  per 
cent  for  6,  10  per  cent  for  12,  20  per  cent  for  24,  25  per  cent  for  50. 

A  FEW  COMMENTSFROM  CUSTOMERS: 

find  $1.50  in  P.  O.  money  order, 
for  which  send  me  at  your  earliest 
convenience  a  select  untested 
queen.  I  received  a  queen  from 
you  last  year  and  am  well  pleased 
with  her.  I  like  their  gentle  na- 
ture. Should  this  one  be  her 
equal  I  will  have  nothing  but  the 
Warden  brand. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  Seitz. 
Prof.  Math.  Boys'  High  School, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 
May  25,  1909. 


Friend  Wardell:— The  queen  re- 
ceived.  She  is  a  beauty;  her  es- 
corts all  living,  and  fine  as  silk. 
Fraternally  yours, 
F.  Danzenbaker. 
Norfolk,  Va.,  April  14,  1909. 

Mr.  F.  J.  WARDELL,  Uhrichsville, 
Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:— I  have  been  wanting 
to  tell  you  something  for  some 
time.  You  remember  I  got  a  queen 
bee  of  you  late  last  fall.  Well, 
when  I  got  her  she  had  not  much 
chance  to  shov/  her  blood;  but  I 


tell  you,  sir,  that  she  is  a  dandy, 
and  I  would  not  take  any  money 
for  her.  I  placed  her  in  a  ten- 
frame  hive,  and  she  was  the  first 
one  to  show  up;  the  prettiest  little 
yellow  Italians  you  ever  saw. 

Box  222.         Yours  truly, 

JACOB  Heck. 

Gnadenhutten,  0.,  June,  1909. 

550  W.  Walnut  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
MR.  F.  J.  Wardell,  Uhrichsville, 
Ohio. 

Dear  5/r;— Enclosed   you  will 


Send  now  and  get  some  of  this  fine  stock  before 
it  is  too  late.    You  can't  help  being  pleased  with  it 

F.  J.  WARDELL,  Uhrichsville,  Ohio 


A  Fifty-Cent  Bee-Book,  Bound  in  Cloth,  and 
Gleanings  for  one  Year,  for  $1.25. 

WE  have  made  special  arrangements  with  the  publishers  of  the  Farm 
Journal  by  which  we  are  able  to  supply  our  customers  with  a 
very  neat,  cloth-bound,  beautifully  printed,  and  illustrated  in  half- 
tone, copy  of  the  Biggie  bee-book.  It  is  only  5>2x4  in.,  by  ^  in.  thick — 
just  right  to  carry  in  the  pocket.  We  have  carefully  gone  over  this  little 
work,  and  consider  it  orthodox  in  its  teachings  throughout.  It  is  just  the 
thing  for  the  busy  man  who  would  like  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  bee- 
keeping, and  who  has  not  the  time  to  read  the  more  comprehensive  works. 
The  book  is,  in  fact,  bee-keeping  in  a  nutshell,  boiled  down,  containing 
only  the  best  practices  known  to  the  profession. 

IT   IS   A   LITTLE  GEM 


Beginners  especially  will  find  it  very  helpful;  and  as  a  companion  to  our 
more  comprehensive  work,  the  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture,  nothing 
could  be  better.  A  reading  of  the  little  book  will  give  one  a  brief  and 
comprehensive  idea  of  the  business  as  a  whole.  The  larger  work  will 
give  the  details. 

We  will  include  the  ABC  and  the  Biggie  book  both  at  $1.75.  The  regular  list 
price  of  the  two  is  $2.00. 

Or  we  will  include  Gleanings,  ABC,  and  the  Biggie  book  for  $2.50. 

The  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  Ohio 
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Honey  and  Wax  for  Sale 


For  Sale.— New  alfalfa  honey,  best  quality,  new 
cans  and  cases,  7%c.   H.  E.  Crowther,  Parma,  Idaho. 

For  Sale.— Choice  well-ripened  alfalfa  honey  in 
new  cans,  $10  per  case.  A.  S.  Parson,  Rocky  Ford,  Col. 

For  Sale.— Fine  quality  of  well-ripened  raspberry- 
milkweed  honey,  in  new  60-lb.  cans  (2  in  box)  at  8  cts. 
f.  o.  b.  here.  P.  W.  Sowinskl  Bellaire,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Light-amber  and  buckwheat  extracted 
honey  in  new  60-lb.  cans. 

 A.  E.  Woodward  &  Son,  Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 

Wanted.— Choice  clover  and  basswood  extracted 
honey,  7%  cts.,  f.  o.  b.  West  Bend,  Wis. 
 H.  C.  Ahlers,  Rt.  1,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

For  Sale.— Clover,  basswood,  and  buckwheat  comb 
and  extracted  honey;  well  refined.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. »      E.  L.  Lane,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale. — Well-ripened  white-sweet-clover  honey, 
mixed;  light-amber  color,  new  cans,  7  cts. 
J.  ROORDA,  50  W.  108th  Place.  Roseland,  Chicago,  111. 

For  Sale.— Choice  ripe  honey,  delicious  flavor,  light 
golden  color,  clear  as  crystal;  7^  to  8  cents.   Sample  6 
cents,  deducted  from  order.        F.  B.  Cavanagh, 
 Hebron,  Ind. 

FOR  Sale,— Fancy  extracted  alfalfa  honey,  thorough- 
ly ripened,  rich  and  thick.  If  you  want  honey  that 
will  "  taste  like  more,"  try  a  60-lb.  can  for  $5.50. 

A.  A.  Lyons,  Rt.  3,  Fort  Collins,  Col. 


For  Sale.— Clover  and  raspberry  honey  mixed  in 
new  60-lb.  cans.  Well  ripened  and  of  fine  flavor. 
Sample,  10  cts.  Price  of  sample  may  be  deducted  from 
order.  James  McNeill,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Honey  for  sale  by  members  of  the  Michigan  Bee- 
keepers' Association.  For  free  annual  booklet  giving 
names  and  addresses  of  members  address  the  Secreta- 
ry,  E.  B.  Tyrrel,  230  Woodland  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Extracted  honey,  tupelo,  8>^  cts.  per  lb.; 
light  amber,  8K  ;  sage,  9 ;  all  in  120-lb.  cases ;  quanti- 
ties less;  samples,  10  cents.  I.  J.  Stringham, 
 105  Park  Place,  New  York  City. 

For  Sale.— Extracted  honey,  clover,  basswood,  and 
buckwheat,  in  60-lb.  cans  and  225-lb.  kegs;  and  comb 
honey  and  beeswax.  Prices  on  application. 
 W.  L.  Coggshall,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Fancy  extracted  alfalfa  and  basswood 
honey,  $5.50  per  60-lb.  can;  110.75  per  case  of  two  60-lb. 
cans;  $10.00  per  case  in  quantities  of  10  cases  or  more. 

ROB'T  A.  Holekamp  &  Son, 
 4263  Virginia  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  Sale.— Raspberry  honey,  new  crop,  left  on  the 
hives  until  thoroughly  ripened,  thick,  rich,  delicious, 
has  raspberry  flavor,  stored  in  bright,  new,  round, 
jacketed  60-pound  tin  cans,  with  flat  cover  and  v/ire 
baiL  Ten  cents  a  pound— $6.00  for  a  can.  Sample  ten 
cents.  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  Flint,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— My  new  crop  white-clover  and  basswood 
extracted  honey,  put  up  in  brand-new  60-lb.  cans;  two 
cans  to  a  case,  at  9  cts.  per  lb.  by  case  of  120  lbs.,  or 
95^  cts.  per  lb.  for  single  60-lb.  can,  F.  O.  B.  Flint;  cash 
with  order. 

Leonard  S.  Griggs,  7il  Avon  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 

For  Sale.— Our  crop  of  clover  comb  honey  in  4  x  5 
plain  sections;  also  extracted  of  the  following  kinds: 
Clover,  raspberry,  basswood,  and  buckwheat.  Not  a 
pound  of  the  above  honey  was  extracted  until  after  the 
close  of  the  honey-flow.  The  fact  is,  there  is  none 
better  on  the  market.  State  which  kind  you  prefer, 
and  the  amount  you  can  use,  and  we  will  quote  you 
our  lowest  cash  price  and  mail  you  a  liberal  sample. 
Remember  we  are  specialists,  and  understand  thor- 
oughly the  production  of  extracted  honey. 

E.  D.  Townsend  &  Sons,  Remus,  Mich. 
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For  Sale.— The  finest  honey  produced  in  my  forty- 
five  years  as  a  bee-keeper.  All  honey  left  with  the 
bees  until  after  the  close  of  the  honey  season;  ripe, 
clear,  and  of  exquisite  flavor.  The  above  is  from  our 
bee-yards  in  Northern  Michigan  ;  can  also  supply  fine 
amber  fall  honey,  just  now  taken  off  the  hives  at  our 
home  yard.  State  kind  and  amount  wanted,  and  we 
will  quote  prices.   Samples  free. 

O.  H.  Townsend  &  Son,  Otsego,  Mich. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  good  judges: 

Mr.  O.  H.  Towuseiicl .—We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the 
17th.  and  the  sample  of  honey.  We  believe  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  bees  to  gather  finer  honey  than  the  sample  sub- 
mitted. We  regret  to  say  that  we  have  already  bought  all  the 
honey  we  care  to  at  the  present  time.  Thanking  you  for  the 
otter  and  the  privilege  of  tasting  such  fine  honey,  we  remain 
Very  truly  yours. 

Middlebury,  Vt..  Sept.  20.  J.  E.  Crane  &  Son. 

All  honey  from  our  Northern  Michigan  yards  is  like 
the  sample  referred  to  above.  Try  some  and  note  the 
smile  of  satisfaction  it  will  produce. 


Honey  and  Wax  Wanted 


Wanted.— Comb,  extracted  honey,  and  beeswax. 
State  price,  kind,  and  quantity. 

R.  A.  Burnett,  199  South  Water  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Wanted.— Five  hundred  cases  fancy  white-clover 
New-York  State  comb  honey;  24  to  case. 
 M.  H.  Tweed  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Wanted.— White  honey.  State  kind,  how  put  up, 
and  lowest  cash  price.  Chas.  Koeppen, 

1508  Main  St..  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Wanted.— Fancy  comb  and  gilt-edged  clover  ex- 
tracted honey.   Can  furnish  shipping-cases  and  cans 
cheap  in  part  payment  if  desired. 
 B.  Walker,  Clyde,  111. 

Wanted.— To  buy  for  cash,  a  quantity  of  extracted 
honey.  State  price,  kind,  and  quantity.  Interested  in 
car  of  alfalfa. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Wanted.— To  buy  a  farm  of  about  40  acres  near 
some  good  town  in  Southeast  Nebraska,  Northeast 
Kansas,  or  Northwest  Missouri.  Give  price  and  par- 
ticulars in  first  letter. 

S.  F.  Hanson,  Cowles,  Webster  Co.,  Neb. 


Wants  and  Exchanges 


Wanted.— To  buy  a  carload  of  bees. 

F.  B.  Cavanagh,  Hebron,  Ind. 


Wanted.— Cigar-box  planer  and  bee-hive  machine- 
ry; G.  ROUTZAHN,  Biglerville,  Pa. 

Wanted.— Refuse  from  the  wax-extractor,  or  slum- 
gum.  State  quantity  and  price.  Orel  L.  Hershiser, 
301  Huntington  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Real  Estate 


For  Sale.— a  farm  of  31  acres  near  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.,  with  or  without  apiary;  good  buildings;  excellent 
land;  fine  bearing  orchard.       A.  E.  Woodward, 
 Rt.  2,  Voorheesville,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— Fine  country  place  at  a  sacrifice;  65  col- 
onies of  bees  with  good  equipment ;  splendid  bee- 
range;  fine  poultry  equipment;  good  roads;  close  to  a 
good  town.   If  you  are  looking  for  a  snap,  inquire  of 
E.  C.  FOUTZ  &  Bro.,  West  Alexandria,  Ohio. 


For  Sale.— Real  estate.  Two  lots  on  Tonawanda 
St.;  eight-room  house;  large  poultry-house;  house- 
apiary  for  32  colonies;  one  block  from  Niagara  Street 
cars;  good  location  ;  unlimited  house  trade ;  $1500 
down;  balance  in  mortgage.  J.  J.  Tilley, 
 98  Baxter  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— 82  acres  in  the  best  cultivation,  and 
fruit,  two  miles  from  Caldwell,  i  will  sell  the  same  in 
ten-acre  tracts  on  easy  terms;  splendid  for  poultry  and 
bees.  Also  one  nine-room  house  and  large  barn  and 
block  half  a  mile  from  postoffice.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress Otto  Geise,  Caldwell,  Idaho. 


Classified  Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns 
at  26  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  cae  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  classified  columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 
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Bees  and  Queens 


For  Sale.— Italian  queens;  untested,  50  cts.;  select, 
75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00.     ROBT.  B.  Spicer,  Wharton,  N.  J. 


For  Sale.— Golden-all-over  queens,  and  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.      T.  L.  McMURRAY,  Silverton,  W.  Va. 


FOR  Sale.— I  offer  125  colonies  of  bees  at  $3.50  per 
colony  if  all  are  taken  ;  in  good  condition  for  winter ; 
never  had  foul  brood.        C.  H.  Dibbern,  Milan,  111. 


For  Sale.— An  apiary  of  80  colonies  fully  equipped 
for  comb  and  extracted  honey. 

John  Hendricks,  Rt.  12,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ind. 


For  Sale. — Bees,  13  colonies,  in  new  Langstroth 
hives,  cheap.   For  particulars  address 

Dr.  E.  Boynton,  Millersville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Extra-fine  queens  of  the  red-clover  strain,  bred  by 
the  originator.  Fine  queens  for  breeders'  use,  a  spe- 
cialty. F.  J.  Wardell,  Uhrichsville,  Ohio. 


For  Sale.— 100  colonies  of  bees;  also  empty  hives, 
supers,  and  all  fixtures  for  running  a  first-class  apiary. 

W.  P.  Turner,  Peoria  Heights,  111. 


For  Sale.— 32  colonies  bees,  170  supers,  1  tank,  and 
a  four-frame  extractor,  all  for  $160  if  taken  at  once. 

M.  A.  Jones,  Atwater,  111. 


For  Sale.— 1000  colonies  of  bees  with  fixtures;  run 
principally  for  extracted  honey. 

Dr.  Geo.  D.  Mitchell  &  Co., 
340  Fourth  Street,  Ogden.  Utah. 


For  Sale.— 30  colonies  of  Italian  bees  in  eight-frame 
sectional  hives  with  sufficient  stores  for  winter;  53  su- 
pers, and  equipment  for  comb  honey.   Price  $120. 

Fred  Schrater,  Langdon,  Mo. 


For  Sale.— 31  colonies  Italian  bees  in  modern  hives; 
plenty  of  stores,  and  in  fine  shape,  at  New  Glams,  Wis- 
consin—a fine  clover  district;  $100;  must  sell.  Address 
Beeman,  301  North  Lake  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 


Missouri-bred  Italian  queens  by  return  mail.  Select 
untested,  75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00;  breeders,  $3.00;  virgins, 
40'cts.;  dozen  lots  20  per  cent  discount. 

L.  E.  Altwein,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


For  Sale.— 175  swarms  of  bees  at  a  bargain  if  taken 
soon;  8  and  10  frame  2-story  hives  with  Hoffman 
frames,  built  from  wired  foundation.  If  interested 
call  on  or  write.      W.  H.  RAILS,  Orange,  California. 


For  Sale.— 75  colonies  bees  in  Danzenbaker  hives 
among  the  orange-groves  of  Southern  California,  27 
miles  east  of  Los  Angeles,  on  electric  line.  Orange- 
blossom  honey  surest  crop,  and  fine  quality;  whole 
outfit  for  comb  and  extracted  honey.  Sickness  com- 
pels sale.  M.  H.  Phillips,  Glendora,  Cal. 


For  Sale.— Moore's  strain  and  golden  Italian  queens, 
untested,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00;  twelve,  $9.00.  Carniolan,  Ba- 
nat,  and  Caucasian  queens,  select,  $1.25;  six,  $6.00; 
twelve,  $10.00.  Tested,  any  kind,  $1.50;  six,  $8.00.  Choice 
breeders,  $3.00.   Circular  free. 

W.  H.  Rails,  Orange,  Cal. 


Pet  Stock. 


For  Sale.— I  have  for  sale  a  few  high-class  Scotch 
Collie  puppies,  both  sexes,  by  the  noted  Madison 
Square  Garden  winner  Parbold  Provost.  Males,  $25.00 
and  $20.00;  females,  $20.00  and  $15.00.  Also  the  follow- 
ing rare  bargains: 

Craigmore  Hope,  a  beautiful  sable  and  white  dog,  fit 
to  win  at  small  shows,  or  to  head  a  small  kennel. 
Lowest  price  $35.00. 

Craigmore  Cashgirl,  rich  golden  sable  and  white  ; 
full  white  collar  and  Ijlaze;  can  win  a  little;  breeding 
unsurpassed,  and  a  beauty  in  good  condition  and  coat. 
Price  $35.00. 

Craigmore  Beauty,  imported;  has  won  and  can  win; 
rich  sable;  full  white  collar  and  frill.   Price  $45.00. 

I  have  also  som.e  good  black  and  chocolate  "  Poms." 

Send  for  full  particulars  and  copies  of  pedigree  of 
any  or  all.   They  are  offered  at  half  price. 

William  C.  Hunter,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
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For  Sale 


For  Sale.— Bee-supplies  at  factory  prices. 
  D,  Cooley,  Kendall,  Mich. 


For  Sale.— Brand-new  No.  5  Oliver  typewriter  for 
sale  cheap.  G.  S.  Eberly,  Akron,  Pa. 


For  Sale.— New  unhulled  white-sweet-clover  seed, 
15  cts.  per  lb.;  postage,  8  cts.  per  lb.  extra. 

Anton  G.  Anderson,  Holden,  Mo. 


For  Sale.— a  full  line  of  bee-keepers'  supplies;  also 
Italian  bees  and  honey  a  specialty.  Write  for  catalog 
and  particulars. 

The  Penn  Co.,  successors  to  W.  P.  Smith,  Penn,  Miss. 


For  sale.— Unhulled  sweet-clover  seed,  just  gath- 
ered; 8  cts.  per  lb.  f.  o.  b.  cars  here;  small  lots,  less 
than  4  lbs.,  by  mail,  12  cts.  per  lb.,  postpaid. 

Wm.  Craig,  P.  M.,  Luce,  Mich. 


Poultry 


A.  I.  Root's  Bee-goods,  Poultry-supplies,  Seeds,  etc. 
Stapler's,  412-414  Ferry  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


For  Sale.— Chicks,  8  cents  each;  eggs,  $4.00  per  100; 
shipped  anywhere.  Culver  Poultry  Farm, 

4086  Main  St.,  Benson,  Neb. 


For  Sale.— Thoroughbred  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  White  Wyandottes ;  beautiful  birds;  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Wm.  H.  Robinson, 

Route  7,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


Help  Wanted 


Wanted.— A  hustling  helper  in  the  bee  and  honey 
business— preferably  one  who  has  cash  to  invest  in  se- 
curing an  interest  in  one  that  is  established  and  prof- 
itable.       B.  Walker,  Clyde  (Chicago  suburb) ,  111. 


Situation  Wanted 


wanted.— By  an  apiarist  with  experience  in  tropi- 
cal apiculture  a  situation  in  Cuba  or  Florida. 

F.  G.  Denzinger,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


Wanted.— Situation  by  man  28  years  of  age;  fully 
acquainted  with  bee-keeping;  also  handy  with  carpen- 
ter tools,  and  willing  to  do  general  farming.  Address 
F  822,  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  0. 


Bee-keepers*  Directory 


For  Sale.— Bees,  queens,  and  honey.  Write  to 

A.  H.  KANAGY,  KishacoquiUas,  Pa. 


Bee-keepers'  Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.  We  buy  car 
lots  of  Root's  goods.   Save  freight.  Write. 


Italian  Bees,  queens,  honey,  and  Root's  bee-keep- 
ers' supplies.  Aliso  Apiary,  El  Toro,  Cal. 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.   Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 


For  bee-smoker  and  honey-knife  circular  send  card 
to  T.  F.  Bingham,  Farwell,  Mich. 


Golden  yellow  Italian  queens  my  specialty;  1909  price 
list  ready.   Safe  introducing  directions. 

E.  E.  Lawrence,  Doniphan,  Mo. 


Golden  and  red-clover  Italian  queens.  See  my  other 
adv't  in  this  issue.  WM.  A.  Shuff, 

4426  Osage  Ave.,  Philadelphia. 
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Italian  queens  from  direct  imported  mothers,  red- 
clover  strain,  $1.00.  Circular. 

 A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

For  Sale.  —  High-^ade  red-clover    and  Golden 
queens.   Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
One,  75  cts.;  six,  $4.00;  dozen,  §7.50. 
 Sires  Bros.  &  Co.,  North  Yakima.  Wash. 

Queens.— Improved  red-clover  Italians,  bred  for 
business— June  1  to  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  60  cts.; 
select,  75  cts.;  tested,  $1.00  each.  Safe  arrival  and  sat- 
isfaction  guaranteed.  H.  C.  Clemons,  Boyd,  Ky. 

Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens  ready  in 
April;  nuclei  and  colonies  about  May  1.  My  stock  is 
northern  bred,  and  hardy.  Five  yards  wintered  on 
summer  stands  without  a  single  loss  in  1908;  22  years  a 
breeder.   For  sale,  several  tons  of  fall  honey. 

Quirin-the-queen-breeder,  Bellevue,  0. 


Honey  Markets  continued  from  page  2. 

St.  Louis.— This  market  at  the  present  time  is  al- 
most entirely  bare  of  comb  as  well  as  of  extracted 
honey.  Prices  have  materially  advanced,  and  we 
quote  as  follows  :  Fancy  white  comb  honey,  15  to  16  ; 
choice  amber,  13  to  14;  dark  or  granulated  is  not  in  de- 
mand, and  nominal  at  7  to  9.  Broken  or  leaking  hon- 
ey sells  at  much  less.  Amber  extracted  honey  in  five- 
gallon  cans  sells  at  6%  to  7;  in  barrels,  6.  Beeswax, 
28%  to  29  for  choice  pure;  all  impure  and  inferior,  less. 

Sept.  21.  R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 


Chicago.— Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  fruits  of  all 
kinds  are  arriving  on  this  market  very  freely,  the  de- 
mand for  comb  honey  would  be  considerably  stronger. 
However,  after  the  first  of  the  month  we  look  for  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  honey  situation  on  both 
comb  and  extracted;  and  it  is  certainly  to  bee-keepers' 
interests  if  they  have  any  honey  to  let  it  come  forward 
during  the  next  30  or  60  days.  These  are  the  best 
months  to  make  disposition  of  honey.  Quote  our  mar- 
ket to-day  as  follows:  Strictly  fancy  white  comb  hon- 
ey, 16  to  17;  No.  1  white,  15;  No.  2  white  and  light  am- 
ber, 13  to  14;  medium  amber,  10  to  12.  White  clover 
extracted,  VA.  to  8;  light  amber,  7;  medium  amber,  5  to 
7.   Bright  pure  beeswax,  30  to  32. 

Sept.  21.  S.  T.  FISH  &  Co. 


Special  Notices 

By  Our  Business  Manager 


HONEY  IN  DANZENBAKER  SECTIONS. 
We  are  especially  desirous  to  secure  as  much  comb 
honey  as  possible  in  4x5  sections  or  in  shallow  frames. 
It  must  be  choice  white  comb  honey,  without  mixture 
of  honey-dew.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  or  know  of 
such  honey  to  be  had  we  should  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  them,  stating  quantity,  and  price  asked. 


ADVANCED  PRICES. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  a  brief  announcement  of  an 
advance  in  price  of  hives,  frames,  sections,  and  other 
wooden  goods.  In  connection  with  this  notice  there 
appeared  a  partial  list  of  revised  prices  as  they  will 
appear  in  our  new  catalog.  We  now  have  a  sheet 
comprising  all  the  new  prices,  which  we  shall  be  glad 
to  mail  to  anybody  interested.  One  of  these  sheets  ac- 
companies all  catalogs  which  we  are  mailing  until  the 
new  edition,  incorporating  the  new  prices,  is  ready. 

The  early-order  discount,  which  applies  to  the  re- 
vised prices  where  a  change  has  been  made,  is  6  per 
cent  for  cash  orders  during  the  month  of  October. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  L  Root. 


FLORIDA— LOW  EXCURSION  RATES;  ONLY  $25.00  FOR  THE 
ROUND  TRIP  FROM  CINCINNATI  TO  MANATEE  CO. 
AND  OTHER  POINTS. 
We  are  just  informed  that  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  R'y 
Co.  makes  a  special  excursion  rate,  Oct.  5  and  19,  Nov. 
2  and  16,  and  Dec.  7  and  21.   And  let  me  repeat,  before 
you  invest  in  any  of  the  real-estate  schemes  now  being 
so  extravagantly  advertised,  invest  $25.00  in  money 
and  25  days  in  time,  and  go  and  look  up  things  your- 
self.  Do  not  put  a  copper  into  any  thing  of  this  sort, 
no  matter  what  inducements  may  be  held  up  before 
you,  until  you  have  made  a  trip  and  seen  the  place 
with  your  own  eyes.  Then  if  you  choose  to  invest,  go 
ahead.   But  do  not  take  your  family  and  possessions 


into  a  new  and  untried  land  and  climate  until  you  have 
first  been  there  yourself.  That  is  the  advice  of  your 
old  friend  A.  I.  Root.  Address  J.  W.  White,  Seaboard 
Air  Line  Railway,  Portsmouth,  Va. 


THE  NEW  POULTRY  BOOK,  THE  DOLLAR  HEN. 

The  more  I  read  this  new  book  the  more  I  value  it. 
If  you  will  read  the  extracts  I  have  given  on  page  618, 
and  also  the  advertisement  on  the  cover,  you  will  get 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  its  general  tenor.  The  great  point 
is,  it  comes  from  a  man  who  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  His  opinions  are  not  only 
unbiased,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  care  very  much 
whom  he  hits,  in  advising  the  boys  and  girls  and  men 
and  women  who  are  thinking  of  taking  up  poultry  cul- 
ture. I  bought  100  copies  to  start  with,  and  a  third  of 
them  are  already  sold.  Please  notice  reduced  price  to 
readers  of  Gleanings,  which  will  be  sent  one  year,  and 
the  book,  for  SI. 50.  If  you  have  already  paid  for  Glean- 
ings for  a  year  or  more,  the  book  will  be  sent  postpaid 
for  an  even  75  cents.  


"HOW  TO  KEEP  WELL  AND  LIVE  LONG." 
The  above  is  the  title  of  T.  B.  Terry's  new  book  that 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printers,  and  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  sent  out  Dec.  25.  The  Practical  Farmer  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  contains  the  author's  introductory  to 
the  book.  When  I  first  read  it  I  began  to  plan  for  clip- 
pings to  put  in  GLEANINGS;  then  when  I  turned  over  to 
Terry's  regular  article  in  the  same  issue  I  found  so 
many  m_ore  good  things  that  it  seemed  ought  to  go  in 
GLEANINGS  I  finallj'  decided  to  tell  our  readers  to  send 
a  postal  card  at  once,  asking  for  a  sample  copy  of  the 
Practical  Farmer  for  Sept.  25.  If  the  publishers  will 
not  let  you  have  it  free  of  charge,  tell  them  I  said  they 
should  charge  it  up  to  their  old  friend  i  or  their  long- 
time friend) ,  A.  I.  Root.  TeriT,  as  you  know,  is  com- 
paratively a  neighbor  and  special  friend  of  mine,  and 
therefore  ray  opinion  may  be  somewhat  biased;  but  I 
can  not  help  thinking  that  just  now  he  has  made  the 
best  contribution  to  the  science  of  right  living  that  has 
ever  been  given  to  poor  sick  and  suffering  humanity. 
He  maj^  make  some  mistakes,  it  is  true;  and  we  must 
always  remember  that  teachings  that  are  just  right  for 
one  person  may  not  be  exactly  right  for  another;  but 
taking  it  all  in  all,  T.  B.  Terry  has  helped  more  people 
to  climb  up  to  health  and  happiness  than  any  other 
one  man  I  know  of.  Let  me  say  again,  however,  that 
the  above  is  simply  my  opinion;  but  the  crowds  of 
people  who  are  now  indorsing  him,  and  saj'ing  he  is 
exactly  right  about  fresh  air,  pure  water,  and  a  simple 
diet,  I  think  bears  out  my  statement. 


THE  WONDERBERRY;  SWEET  CLOVER,  ETC. 
I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  our  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station.  They  have  a  nice  row  of  plants  of  the 
wonderberry,  loaded  with  fruit;  but  the  statement  that 
the  fruit  is  ever  fit  to  eat  raw,  no  matter  how  well  it  is 
ripened  on  the  bushes,  is  ridiculous.  It  is  about  the 
meanest-tasting  thing  I  ever  got  hold  of.  But  it  does 
make  very  good  pies.  One  of  the  professors  remark- 
ed, however,  that  it  needs  vinegar  or  some  other  acid 
to  make  it  sour  enough,  and  then  sufficient  sugar  to 
make  it  sweet  enough.  Then  I  remarked  that "  a  whole 
lot  of  things  "  would  make  good  pies  if  we  would  do 
that  way.  Last  season  they  attempted  to  grow  it;  but 
the  flea  beetle  attacked  it  so  fiercely  from  first  to  last 
that  they  did  not  have  any  fruit.  This  year  they  suc- 
ceeded, with  a  good  deal  of  pains,  in  keeping  off  the 
beetle.  But  Prof.  Thome  suggested  that  we  should  be 
a  little  careful  about  bringing  in  a  plant  on  the  ground, 
that  seems,  like  this  one,  to  invite  the  flea  beetle,  and 
encourage  it  to  multiply  at  such  a  rate  as  to  get  it  on 
to  the  potatoes  and  other  stuff  in  the  garden.  And  this 
was  the  first  time  that  I  ever  caught  on  to  the  fact  that 
some  new  plants  may  introduce  and  develop  special 
insect  pests.  By  the  way,  I  have  just  discovered  the 
following  in  our  last  Rural  New-  Yorker: 

The  north-pole  topic  is  about  the  wonder  of  the  universe  just 
now;  next  to  it  come  the  flying-machines,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  is  the  wonderberry.  and  I  think  the  whole  thing  is  going 
to  be  a  good  lasting  rebuke  to  seedsmen  who  drag  out  old 
things  under  new  names  with  a  fixed-up  wonderful  story. 
Don't  you  think  so  ?  And,  by  the  way,  why  do  not  our  experi- 
ment stations  come  out  in  the  open  and  make  themselves 
heard!  A.  I.  Root. 

On  page  619,  there  is  a  suggestion  that  sweet  clover 
wiU  stand  a  very  heavy  dressing  of  lime,  in  fact.  Prof. 
Thorne  says  that  on  their  soil  at  Wooster,  0.,  they  can 
not  get  a  rank  growth  of  sweet  c\o\er  without  lime; 
and  he  says  that  their  experiments  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  put  on  too  much  lime  for 
this  clover.  He  also  adds  that  there  is  no  clover  knowTi 
of  so  much  value  in  bringing  up  poor  soils  and  prepar- 
ing them  for  alfalfa  and  other  clovers  as  sweet  clover. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  as  a  report  from  one  of  the 
best  experiment  stations  in  the  United  States? 
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BE    SURE    TO   GET    OUR    PRICES  ON 

BEESWAX 

Before  selling  your  season's  wax,  or  let  us  send  you  our  prices 
for  working  your  beeswax  into 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION 


BEE-KEEPERS  OF  THE  NORTH  
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We  can  use  almost  an  unlimited  quantity  of  beeswax,  and 
we  are  buying  all  the  time. 

During  the  season  of  1909  we  handled  over  150,000 
pounds  of  beeswax. 

If  your  honey  supply  is  short  we  can  supply  you  with 
white  or  amber  honey.    Send  for  prices  at  once. 

Dadant  &  Sons,   Hamilton,  Illinois 


BEE-KEEPERS  OF  THE  SOUTH 


FOR 

QUICK  DELIVERY 

and  LOW  FREIGHT  send  your 
orders  for  BEE-SUPPLIES  to  .  . 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  221-229  Institute  Place 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


We  are  now  fully  moved,  located,  and  well  stocked  with  a  FULL  LINE 
of  supplies.  We  have  the  best  shipping  facilities,  and  with  plenty  off  help 
we  promise  to  get  goods  to  you  promptly.  There  are  only  two  lecBons 
why  we  might  fail;  viz.,  the  neglect  of  some  transportation  company  to  give 
its  usual  good  service,  and  our  inability  to  turn  out  stock  fast  enough  to 
care  for  your  orders.  We  are  promised  a  large  carload  from  our  factory 
every  TEN  days,  so  you  see  we  expect  to  take  good  care  of  your  orders. 
If  you  haven't  our  new  catalog  let  us  send  you  one. 

Remember  our  new  location,  four  blocks  north  of  our  former  place. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

221-229  Institute  Place        R.  W.  Boyden,  Resident  Manager.        Jeffrey  Building 

Take  Elevator  to  Sixth  Floor.  Telephone  1484  North. 


WHEN  YOU  WRITE 

a  formal  note  or  a  social  letter,  you  are  often  forced  to 
choose  between  a  printed  business  letterhead,  ladies'  sta- 
tionery, or  some  of  the  soft,  flimsy  paper  so  often  offered 
men.  Ask  your  dealer  for  "the  stationery  of  a  gentleman," 


a  paper  meeting  every  social  requirement,  and 
distinctly  for  men.  Keep  a  box  in  your  rooms 
and  one  at  the  office. 

Sample  o?i  Request 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 

The  Only  Paper  Makers  in  the  World 
Maiins  Bond  Paper  Exclusively 


Are  You  a  Fruit-grower? 

If  you  are,  it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  Michigan.  The  fruit  orchards 
of  this  State  have  made  the  growers  independent  in  the  past  few  years. 

The  Cherry  Crop  Alone — 

Brought  more  than  a  MILLION  DOLLARS  to  the  growers  this  season, 
and  there  was  a  demand  for  ten  times  more  than  was  produced. 
Cherries  yield  fabulous  crops  in  the  great  MICHIGAN  FRUIT  BELT. 

We  Have  the  Peaches  too. 

The  peach  orchards  of  Michigan  will  bring  more  millions  into  the  State, 
for  the  1909  crop  is  more  than  good,  it  is  splendid. 

General  Farming  Pays— 

In  Michigan.  It  is  not  all  fruit;  the  potato  crop  this  season  will  be  the 
best  in  years,  and  last  year's  crop  put  Michigan  second  in  the  list  of  all 
the  States.    Hay,  oats,  corn,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  red  clover,  and 

White  Beans  Beat  the  World — 

In  Michisran.  You  can  get  wild  land  that  will  grow  any  of  these  crops 
at  from  So  to  $15  and  $20  per  acre  NOW.  Next  year  you  will  pay  more. 
It's  worth  more.    Take  advantage  of  the 

Home-seeker  Excursions — 

Via  the  Pere  Marquette  this  Fall,  and  see  these  things  for  yourself. 
Illustrated  booklet  sent  on  request  to  either 


W.  C.  TOUSEY,  D.  p.  A., 
428  Madison  St., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


H.  F.  MOELLER,  G.  P.  A., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


W.  E.  WOLFENDEN,  G.  W.  P.  A. 
206  South  Clark  St., 
Chicago,  Ills. 
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The  Building  Roofed  With 
4.  Ruberoid  Did  Not  Burn  ..i 


SHINGLES  HERE 
CAUGHT  FIRE 


RUBEROID  HERE 


CAUGHT  FJRE.I 


In  Netcong,  N.  J.,  a  livery  stable  roofed  with  Ruberoid  stood  within 
ten  feet  of  a  factory  which  burned  to  the  ground.  Behind  and  alongside 
this  roof  of  Ruberoid,  were  shingle  roofs  which  ignited.  The  Ruberoid 
roof  was  literally  covered  with  blazing  fragments.   But  it  did  not  burn. 


We  do  not  claim  that  Ruberoid  is  fireproof. 
If  the  house  burns  from  within,  the  roof  will 
be  destroyed  whether  it  be  of  Ruberoid,  of 
slate,  or  even  of  iron. 

But  a  roof  of  Ruberoid  is  as  safe  from  fire 
from  without  as  any  roof  can  be.  You  can 
safely  throw  burning  coals  on  a  Ruberoid  roof. 
The  coals'will  not  set  fire  to  the  Ruberoid,  nor 
to  the  timbers  underneath. 

Yet  its  fire-resisting  qualities  are  of  minor 
importance,  when  you  consider  the  other 
superiorities  of  Ruberoid. 

For  here  is  a  roofing  which  is  sun  proof, 
snow  proof,  rain  proof.  It  withstands  •  acids, 
gases  and  fumes.  It  is  so  flexible  that  it  stands 
the  strains  of  contraction  and  expansion  which 
cause  ordinary  roofs  to  leak. 

Only  One  Ruberoid 

Since  Ruberoid  was  invented,  nearly  twenty 
years  ago,  there  have  been 
many  substitutes  —  more 
than  300. 

Many  of  these  substi- 
tutes have  names  which 
sound  like  Ruberoid.  And 
until  they  are  laid  and 
tested,  they  look  like 
Ruberoid.  But  do  not  let 
these  facts  deceive  you. 

The  secret  of  the 
wonderful  properties  of 


(TRADEMAKK  REGISTERED) 

Be  sure  to  look  for  this  regfistered  trademark  which 
is  stamped  every  four  feet  on  the  under  side  of  all 
g-enuine  Ruberoid.  This  is  your  protection  agraiust 
substitutes  which  many  dealers  brazenly  sell  as 
Ruberoid.  Ruberoid  is  usually  sold  by  but  one 
dealer  in  atown.  We  will  tell  you  the  name  of  your 
Ruberoid  dealer  when  you  send  for  « 'ur  free  book. 


Ruberoid  lies  in  the  Ruberoid  gum  which  we 
use.  No  other  maker  can  use  this  gum.  No 
other  roofing  can  possibly  be  so  good  as  Ru- 
beroid. 

Ruberoid  roofing  can  be  laid  by  anyone. 
Once  on,  it  is  practically  a  one-piece  roof.  It  also 
comes  in  attractive  colors  —  red,  green,  brown 
—  suitable  for  the  finest  homes. 

These  color  roofings  are  made  under  our  ex- 
clusively owned  United  States  and  foreign  pat- 
ents. The  colors  can  never  wear  off  nor  fade, 
because  they  are  a  part  of  the  roofing. 

Get  This  Free  Book 

Before  you  decide  on  any  roofing  for  a7iy  pur- 
pose, get  our  free  book  which  tells  about  all 
kinds  of  roofing — the  results  of  twenty  years  of 
roofing  tests. 

It  tells  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
shingles,  tin,  tar,  iron,  "prepared"  and  other 
roofings — it  is  frank,  fair, 
comprehensive. 

This  book  is  really  agold 
mine  of  roofing  informa- 
tion and  the  reason  we 
send  it  free  is  because  it 
tells  all  about  Ruberoid. 

To  get  this  book,  ad- 
dress Department  34HThe 
Standard  Paint  Company, 
100  William  Street,  New 
York. 


THE  STANDARD  PAINT  COMPANY,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Kansas  City,   Boston,  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  Montreal,   London,  Paris,  Hamburg 


